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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias vxu, 1. 
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Ju Glocus 


There is 
than what 


the 
readily meets the eve 


more in contents of Holy Scripture 
Some of the most 
profound teachings of Our Savior 


OUR SAVIOR’S 
TEACHINGS 


ire expressed in rather pithy lan- 
vuage For 
Lord His disciples 
1and preach in His Name, assuring them that 


instance, once Our 
commissioned 
vo tortl 
they need not worry about provisions, “for the laborer 
hy of his hire.” (Matt. 10, 10.) About that 
single statement the Catholic Church has woven a social 
philosophy, keved to meet the thousand problems of 
modern industrial civilization 
moment we are not going to harp again on the 
f that principle by so many titans of indus- 
trv, though daily stress on social jus- 
SINISTER tice would not be amiss 
PRINCIPLE ists, and a real 


ciple may be quoted to justify an 


like to the teachings of 


rejecti 


A danger ex 
danger, that the prin- 
| end 
Christ 


t] (ur times have 


ical justice 


effecti 


seen 
the totalizing of the 


{ ve weapon for the rights of 
as the strike 


ind no doubt the public in any coun- 
trv which retains the democratic system (for strikes are 
impossible under any other) has been forced to realize 
the full furv and hazards of economic strife, and this 
in the 4 


labor known The American public, and 


the British public, 


vast few months. 


Never before has a one-year period witnessed the 
shut-down of the production of coal and steel, and pub- 
lic services. Only our times have 

cities deprived of 
and light through unjust 
strikes. New York alone, in one 

short period, has witnessed an elevator strike, a truck- 
men’s and a tugboat 


ENGENDERING 
BITTERNESS 


seen whole 


heat 


strike 


strike, together with the 
threat of a transportation strike, involving the safety 
ind sustenance of at least eight million people. We fear 
the discontent, the engendered by these 
strikes will play no mean role in fomenting discord in 
times 


bitterness 


national peace 
Chureh teaches us that when these strikes be- 
tacks on an innocent public the government has 


the power to step in to pro- 
PROTECTING THE 
COMMON GOOD 


tect the common good. Since 


some Catholics may seem to 
question its right to do so, 

e from Pope Leo XIII: “If, therefore, any in 
has been done to or threatens either the common 
good or the interests of individual groups, which injury 
any other way be repaired or prevented, it is 


we qu 


yury 


for public authority to intervene 


. Where- 
it anv time disorder should threaten because of 
threatened stoppages of work . the power 
» law, but of course within certain 


ly ought to be employed.” 


ind autho 


limits, manif 


lhe vital words that govern the extent of govern- 
ment “within certain lim- 
its.” Legislation against 
strikes can be unjust, and if 
precipitous can of itself of- 
fend against the principle 
that those who work have a right in justice to adequate 


interference are, of course, 
THE ROAD TO 
TOTALITARIANISM 


reward, and to insure themselves of that right, can or- 
ganize themselves protectively into unions, and strike 
against injustice. Extreme coercive measures would be 
in the direction of totalitarianism. They would 
take away from every workingman the right to accept 
or reject the conditions under which he offers his day’s 
work, and force him back to the status of a cog in a 
vast machine. 


a step 


But not all legislation in this direction is 
evil. The present Congress faces the momentous task 
of grappling with new and serious problems with regard 
to labor legislation. It has been given a mandate to re- 
move from our civilization the threat of constant ex- 
posure to unprovoked, unjust and unnecessary strikes, 
with their long train of injustices toward the innocent. 
Legislation in accord with the principle enunciated by 
Christ, “The laborer is worthy of his hire,”’ guarantee- 
ing at once the rights of the workingman and the pro- 
tection of society from the aggression of unfair strikes, 
is possible. ; 


But again, if we seek peace on the economic front we 
have to expect certain basic admissions from capital and 
labor alike. Frequently, labor lead- 
ers have met with representatives of 
capital to discuss negotiations for 
concluding strikes, and we have been 
treated to the picture of prolonged discussions in which 
neither side makes the slightest withdrawal from its 
predetermined position, 


A MEETING 
OF MINDS 


Any thinking worker or capi- 
talist ought to be able to see that only when representa- 
tives of each side enter negotiations with fair minds, 
willing to persuade and be persuaded, can collective bar- 
gaining be successful. The crux of the question of 
economic peace lies exactly here. If our present meth- 
ods are not soon leavened by a deep sense of responsi- 
bilitv and an understanding of the obligations and rights 
involved on both sides, no legislation will ever be able 
to better it 








The Church Unity Octave 
An 1947 


new decree of the Holy See, dated December 

10, 1946, and extending to the universal Church 

the plenary and partial indulgences that had 
been renewed earlier in the year for the members of 
the Society of the Atonement, preluded a glorious ob- 
servance of the Church Unity Octave throughout the 
Christian world. Guided by the sanction and example 
of the Holy Father, and directed by their Fathers in 
God, the members of the hierarchy, Catholics every- 
where joined in praying “that all may be one,” that the 
mission of Our Lord in coming to save the world might 
he more and more widely appreciated, until men of 
every race and land might see in Him the True Re- 
deemer of their souls. While no one can gauge the full 
extent of the Octave observance, it is worthy of note 
that the public observances of it held in the nation’s 
larger cities attracted many new adherents to its pro- 
gram of prayer, and swelled the mighty plea to heaven 
for the unity of all men in the One Flock of Jesus 
Christ. 

Several bishops were among the prelates whose par- 
ticipation brought new lustre to the annual national ob- 
servance of the Church Unity Octave at the Catholic 
University of America. At this national centre of 
Catholic thought and culture, the Catholic University 
Conference of Clerics and Religious, representing some 
forty units of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade 
in colleges and other ecclesiastical houses of study in 
and about the capital, has for fourteen years sponsored 
an observance of the Church Unity Octave, unique in 
its solemnity. By means of this observance, the Oc- 
tave message has been carried throughout the land by 
zealous priests and religious who have been trained at 
the University, accounting in no small measure for the 
present popularity of the devotion. 

The Most Rev. Vincent L. Waters, D. D., Bishop of 
Raleigh, opened the Washington observance by presid- 
ing and preaching on January 18. On Sunday, Janu- 
ary 19, the great crypt of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception was the scene of the Divine 
Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom, celebrated in the 
Romanian language by the Rev. George Babutiu, pas- 
tor of Saint Helena’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Father 
Babutiu also preached the sermon on this occasion, 
stressing the great truth that the outward variations in 
liturgical usage were but manifestations of the true 
unity of God’s Church, which utilized the various tra- 


ditions and cultures of many races and nations in her 
Divine Worship. The choir was that of Saint Josa- 
phat’s Ukrainian Seminary, and servers were semi- 
narians of the Society of the Atonement. In the eve- 
ning, the sermon on the day’s intention, “The Return 
of the Oriental Separatists,” was given by the Rev. 
Francis P. Moran, S. T. L., assistant editor of THe 
Pitot, whose interest in matters Oriental is well known. 
Bishop William R. Arnold of the Military Ordinariate 
presided and officiated at Solemn Benediction. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, 
D. D., Auxiliary of Baltimore and Washington pre- 
sided on the following evening. The sermon was given 
by the Rev. Joseph Clifford Fenton, S. T. D., editor of 
the Ecclesiastical Review and professor of Theology at 
the University. Monsignor McCormick, Rector of the 
University, presided on January 21, when the sermon 
was given by the Rev. John J. Coffey, O. S. A., pro- 
fessor of English at Villanova College. The Most 
Rev. James E. Walsh, M. M., Vicar-General of the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, pre- 
sided, and the Rev. James Keller, M. M., preached the 
sermon on the intention 
ica May Become One in Communion with the Chair 
of Peter.” 

Father Peter Baptist Duffee, O. F. M., of New 
York, nationally known as a crusader for human rights 
and liberties, and outstanding in Catholic Action move- 


“ 


That the Christians in Amer- 


ments, was the preacher on the following evening. 
Monsignor John J. Reilly, director of the National 
Shrine, presided and officiated at Benediction. Bishop 
Michael J. Keyes, S. M., retired from the See of Sa- 
vannah and Atlanta, presided on January 24, and the 
Rev. Gregory Figueroa, S. A., S. T. L., spoke movingly 
on the conversion of the Jews. Bringing the Wash- 
ington observance to a solemn close, His Excellency, 
3ishop McNamara. presided on Saturday, with the 
Rev. Edward Molloy, C. SS. R., preaching the ser- 
mon. Choirs for the evening services included those of 
the Georgetown University, Trinity College, George- 
town Visitation Junior College, Immaculata Junior 
College, Immaculate Conception Academy, Holy Trin- 
ity High School, and the Women’s Choir and Campus 
School Choir of the Catholic University. Ministers at 
the altar on the various evenings were selected from 
Holy Cross College, the Capuchin College, the Domini- 
can House of Studies, the House of Studies of the Ob- 
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lates of Saint Francis ,De Sales, the Xaverian Broth- 


ers, the Portiuncula, the 
Xaverian College 


observance. 

At Gravymoor, where the 
Church Unity Octave had 
its humble beginnings in 
1908, when the congrega- 
tion was still in the Angli 
can communion, the eight 
day period was observed 
as a time of special praver 
for Christian Unity with 
due outward = solemnity 
His Excellency, Bishop 
Ambrose Senyshyn, O. S 
B. M., Auxiliary Bishop 
of the Ukrainian rite Dio 


cese, was the 


special 
preacher on the final day 


of the Octave, when he 
also celebrated the Divine 
Liturgy in the Slavonic 
language 

The central observance 
of the Church Unity Oc 
tave in New York City 
was held this vear at the 
Church of — the slessed 
Sacrament, West 71st St.. 
at the invitation of the 
Right Rev. Robert I. Kee- 
gan, P. A., pastor. Father 
Leon Kotsko, S A., of 
Gravymoor, made the ar- 
rangements tor the ob 
servance Preachers on 
the first three evenings 
were Father Theophane 
Murphy, S. A., of the 
Garavmoor Mission Band, 
the Very Rev. Thomas J. 
McMahon, S. T. D., na 
tional secretary of the 
Catholic Near East Wel 
fare Association and 
Father Peter Baptist Duf- 
fee, O. F. M. 

The Rev. Aloysius F. 
Coogan, assistant national 


director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
was the preacher on the topic of the return to unity on 
the part of American Christians. The Rev. James M 
Gillis, C. S. P., editor of the Catholic World, spoke on 
the following evening, and Father John Kenny, of the 
New York archdiocesan Mission Band on January 23 
The Rev. John Oesterricher, a convert from Judaism, the Octave 


Pallotine Fathers and the 
Fra. Joseph Newell, S. A., was gen- 
eral chairman of the committee that arranged fofithe 
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THE ATONEMENT—SOURCE OF GRACE 


A penitential note is struck in this month’s 
cover, one of a series on the Sacraments of the 
Christian life by Gerard Rooney. Jesus Christ, 
Our Lord and Savior, dying on the Cross of Cal- 
vary, left to mankind access to rivers of grace, 
by the cleansing and vivifying force of which we 
might be joined together in At-one-ment with 
God. 


For those souls whose baptismal innocence has 
been soiled by the stain of mortal sin, Our Lord 
instituted the special Sacrament of Penance. It 
derives its efficacy, as do all the Sacraments, from 
the saving death of Our Atoning Lord. His man- 
hood is attested to by the depth of His sufferings 
on the Cross; His kingship by the words of the 
inscription above it; and His divinity by the Al- 
pha and Omega portrayed on the arms of the 
Cross. 


The keys, symbolic of the power assigned by 
Christ to men, of “binding and loosing” (Matt. 
18, 18) and “forgiving and remitting sin” (John 
20, 22-23,) indicate the need of confession and 
absolution. Without confession, there would be 
no method of discerning the worthiness of the 
penitent on the part of the minister empowered 
to absolve. The lash, symbolic alike of Our 
Lord’s suffering, and ours, is indicative of the 
need of satisfaction, that we “make up in our bod- 
ies those things that are lacking to the sufferings 
of Christ.” It typifies the need of satisfaction, or 
the “penance” to be willingly offered by the sor- 
rowful sinner. The whole picture stresses the need 
of contrition, sorrow for those things for which 
Our Savior died to make amends. 


The spirit of Lent, which begins. on February 
19, should be characterized by a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the love of Our Savior, brought out so 
effectively by His willingness to heal our souls 
from the stains of sin deliberately committed after 
we have been joined to Him by Baptism. The 
words about the picture, in translation, are: 
“Hear, O Lord, and help us, God of Our Salva- 
tion, and for Thy Name’s sake, set us free, O 
Lord.” 








preached again on the topic that is dearest to his heart 
The final preacher in this series was the Rt. Rev. John 
M. A. Fearns, rector of Saint Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 


An outstanding feature 
of the New York observ- 
ance was the service of 
Pontifical Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament in 
the Maronite rite, which 
took place on the Sunday 
within the Octave. The 
Rt. Rev. Mansour Ste- 
phan, Chor-Bishop in 
charge of the Church of 
Our Lady of Lebanon in 
Brooklyn, 


this occasion, using the 


officiated 


\ramaic language. which 
was spoken by Our Lord 
Himse!f. The choir, als: 
from Brooklyn, sang the 
chants accompanying the 
service also in this ancient 
Semitic tongue, 


1 


Saint James’s Church, 
in downtown Boston, re 
cently designated by His 
Excellency, Archbishop 
Cushing, as the diocesan 
Shrine. was the scene of 
Boston's central observ- 
ance of the Octave. Two 
services were held each 
day with the Rev. James 
I. Dixon, C.S. P., of the 
Paulist Mission Band, 
preaching. Other Boston 
churches in which the 
Church Unity Octave was 
solemnly observed include 
Saint Ann’s, Back Bay, 
where the Rev. Henry P 
Fisher, C. S. P., preached, 
and St. Gabriel’s Monas- 
tery Church in Brighton, 
where the sermons were 
given by the Rey. Clement 
Buckley, C. P., a returned 
army chaplain. 


Among other places in which the Octave services 
were the occasion of a series of sermons on the doc- 
trinal teachings of the Catholic Church was the Cathe- 
dral of the Blessed Sacrament in Altoona, Pennsy!- 
vania, where Father Ignatius McDonough, S. A., was 
the preacher. Father Augustine Walsh, S. A., preached 
at Saint Paul’s Church, Kenmore, New 
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York, and Father Brendan Burns, S. A., was the 
speaker at Saint Michael’s Church in Baltimore. 

lhe message of the Church Unity Octave was carried 
through the radio to millions of homes where it might 
not have been otherwise heard. Most notable of 
all the programs were the 
two broadcasts of the 


Other Octave broadcasts were heard through the ef- 
forts of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade and 
the kindness of the radio stations in the Washington 
area. Included among the speakers on these programs 
were Father Thomas Condon, S. A., Father John For- 
est Tierney, S. A., and 
Father Boniface Reid- 





Catholic Hour, on Janu- 
ary 12 and 19, which were 
carried by over a hundred 
stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company in 
its nation-wide network. 
Father Alexander Beaton, 
S. A., of the Graymoor 
Mission Band, preached 
n the first of these broad- 
casts, when the musical 
portion of the program 
was provided by the 
choir of Saint George’s 
Ukrainian rite Catholic 
Church of New York. On 
January 19, Father Canis- 
ius Kiniry, S. A., spoke. 
The choir this time was 
from the Ukrainian Cath- 
olic Seminary of Saint 
Josaphat, affiliated with 


God on earth.” 





FROM THE BISHOP OF BROOKLYN 


“I write to assure you that the clergy, religious 
and people of the Diocese of Brooklyn will regard 
it to be a very sacred privilege to join in the ob- 
servance of the Church Unity Octave. 

“I note with increased gratification that our 
Holy Father by a Rescript dated February 12, 
1946, has graciously confirmed and incréased the 
Indulgences originally attached to the Church 
Unity Octave of Prayer. 

“At this time I shall express the prayerful hope 
that your pious aspirations as well as those of all 
who participate in this holy observance will be 
more fruitfully realized during the coming year 
through the grace of God obtained by special 
prayer of the pious exercises of the Church Unity 
Octave and thus bring more men, women and the conversion of souls. 
children of our time into the spiritual kingdom of 


% THOMAS MOLLOY, 


mann, S. A. 

Thus, through the voice 
of preachers in churches 
and on the air, the move- 
ment of prayer for Chris- 
tian Unity as Our Lord 
would have it was brought 
to the attention of count- 
less of the faithful and in- 
terested non-Catholics 
through the Church Unity 
Octave period. No one can 
tell how much good the 
prayers of those who as- 
sociated themselves in the 
observance of the Octave 
this vear will do towards 


Almighty God, Who has 
bidden us to kneel at His 
feet as suppliant children 
of a Loving Father, has 


Bishop of Brooklyn 








the Catholic University of 
America, and gave selec- 
tions from the liturgical chants of the Eastern Church. 

lhe New York State Council, Knights of Columbus, 
sponsored a special Unity Octave broadcast on forty 
local stations in the State during the Octave period. The 
Rev. Thomas J. McMahon, S.T.D., spoke on the incep- 
tion of the Octave, paying high praise to the vision of 
ither Paul James Francis, S. A., God’s instrument in 
its heginning and propagation. 


given us the assurance that 
every prayer addressed to 
Him is not without its answer. If the Catholic world is 
becoming ever more willing to petition humbly and con- 
fidently for the great and most precious gift of Chris- 
tian Unity, there can be no doubt that God’s Will to 
gather together in one common fold all the wanderers 
on the face of the earth must ultimately come to pass, 
and there will truly be on earth but “one Fold and One 
Shepherd.” 





craft of Satan have inflicted on Thy people. 


Thou, but man, hath made. 


Name, here below.” 





Cardinal Newman’s Prayer for Christian Unity 
Kk 


“O Lord Jesus Christ, who when Thou wast about to suffer didst pray for Thy disciples to the end of time 
that they might all be one, as Thou art in the Father and the Father in Thee, look down in pity on the mani- 
fold divisions among those who profess Thy faith and heal the many wounds which the pride of man and the 


“Break down the walls of separation which divide one party and denomination of Christians from another. 
Look with compassion on the souls who have been born in one or another of these communions, which not 


“Set free the prisoners from these unauthorized forms of worship, and bring them all to the one com- 
munion which Thou didst set up at the beginning— the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

“Teach all men that the See of Peter, the Holy Church of Rome is the foundation, centre, and instrument 
of Unity. Open their hearts to the long forgotten truth that the Holy Father, the Pope, is Thy Vicar and 
Representative; and that in obeying him in matters of religion they are obeying Thee, so that as there is but 
one company in heaven above, so likewise there may be one communion, confessing and glorifying Thy holy 














The Pane whe Changed History 


By Leo Foley, S.A. 


SopeRINI, the trusted friend and biog- 
rapher of Pope Leo XIII, makes known to us a 
rather startling fact, which he affirms was one of 

the reasons for the election of Leo XIII to the Pontifi- 

cate. When Pope Pius IX died in 1878, the Cardinals 
who came together to elect his successor, prudent men, 


DUARDO 


well aware of the many evils that harassed the Church 
on all sides, were convinced that the wisest course of 
action would be to choose a man who was already quite 
old, and who would not fill the Papal office for more 
than a few short years. Their choice was to be a gentle 
man who would not stir up anew the vigorous enemies 
who were working to overthrow the church. They did 
not intend, of course, to compromise the church’s doc- 
trinal or disciplinary stand by their selection but merely 
to avoid inciting the enemies of the Church to greater 
violence before sufficient means were planned to com- 
bat the opposition effectively. 

Their choice fell upon Cardinal Vincent Joachim 
Pecci, to be known to the world as Pope Leo XIII. 
He 
had been recalled from his post in Belgium because it 
was thought that he had been unsuccessful. 


Cardinal Pecci was already sixty-seven years old. 


His mis- 
sion to Perugia, likewise, was regarded as a failure. 
Thus it seemed that a defeated old man who had learned 
his lesson had been selected to fill the Chair of Peter. 

Leo XIII’s first words, upon learning of his election 
were, “I am a feeble old man. I cannot assume so im- 
mense a burden; I shall collapse under it in a few days. 
It is death and not the Papal dignity they wish to be- 
stow upon me.” Nevertheless, he accepted the office, 
and throwing to the four winds the warning of caution 
given him by the Cardinals, he set out to bring the 
world back to God 

He was greatly distressed, however, by the chaotic 
conditions of his age which were leading up to the grad- 
Truth, upon 
which the very foundation of society is based, had been 
cast aside and disregarded; obedience had been refused 
to all legitimate authority. 


ual decline and degeneration of society. 


Dissension, quarrels, and 
threats of war were everywhere present. The rules that 
regulate morals and insure the administration of jus- 
tice had been rejected; for things eternal had been sub- 
stituted an insatiable lust for transitory pleasures. Gov- 
ernments had become corrupt. Free-thinking Liberals 
with empty promises had set themselves up as the 
champions of humanity. Their doctrines threatened to 
bring greater and more disastrous calamities. 

Pope Leo was convinced that the principle source of 


these evils was the contempt and rejection of the holy 
and august authority of the Church, which presides in 
the name of God over the human race, and which is the 
support and maintenance of all legitimate authority. 
The foes of public authority were well aware of this 
They consequently concluded that nothing 
could aid more in upturning the foundations of society 
than to wage an incessant war on the Church of God, 
to render her hateful by scandalous calumnies. repre- 
senting her as the enemy of true civilization. 


opinion. 


From sad experience the Pope knew of the bitter 
violence of the opposition. He had fought their evils 
He could not forget the at- 
tempt made by a few radicals to seize and hurl the life- 
less body of the late Pope Pius IX into the Tiber. He 
had seen Papal authority flaunted by a large number 
of Free-thinkers who had convoked an “Anti-Council” 
in opposition to the publication of the Syllabus of Err- 
ors by Pope Pius IX. Sixty-one Free-thinkers met in 
the Theater of San Fernando, under the presidency of 
Guisseppe Ricciado and declared that the pretended 
guidance of the Catholic Church by the Holy Ghost 
constituted a serious danger to civilization. 


in Perugia and Belgium. 


They also 
renounced all doctrines of faith and declared they would 
not believe anything which they could not understand. 


The resolution formulated at the meeting of the Free- 
thinkers in Paris was as follows: “Seeing that the idea 
of God is the source and fulcrum of every despotism 
and every wickedness, and seeing that the Catholic 
Church is the most complete and formidable personifi- 
cation of this idea, and that the total content of her 
dogmas present a true denial of human society, the 
Free-thinkers of Paris bind themselves to work actively 
for the speedy overthrow of Catholicism, and to strive 
for its destruction by all legitimate means, including 
revolutionary violence.” 

The Free-thinkers recognized, as they wrote in their 
Paris resolution, and manifested during the Paris revo- 
lution of 1870, that the Catholic Church was the com- 
plete and formidable personification of Christ and His 
teachings. If they were to have any success in driving 
the knowledge of God from the minds of the people, 
they must first wage war against God’s Church. The 
Catholic Church demanded that her subjects accept 
and believe certain divinely revealed truths; the Free- 
thinkers refused to believe anything that they could not 
understand by reason alone. 

Voltaire, a century before, had represented the ideals 
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if the Free-thinkers when he bitterly remarked that the 
unmasking of revelation was the work of men, and the 
sxploitation of this human work would bring about the 
downtall of the Church. In a letter to his friend, 
D’Alembert, he encouraged him to smash the Church, 
for such a work would be the greatest service that 
could be done for mankind, After his time other Free- 
thinkers voiced their opinions. Montesquieu labelled 
the clergy “Magicians.” Diderot denounced the Pope 
is a dangerous deceiver. The famous physician and 
president of the Academy of Sciences, Karl Von Roki- 
tansky, taught that only after the destruction of the 
Divine could humanity prosper. Gustave Flaubert 
prophecied that the nineteenth century would see the 
end of all religions. 

rhe doctrines of the Free-thinkers were to be ap- 
plied to political and economic life. The State was no 
longer to be regarded a society created by God and de- 
riving its power from Him, but an association of indi- 
viduals in quest of earthly gains. The Free-thinkers re- 
joiced when Italian troops, by order of King Victor 
Emmanuel seized the Papal States and made the Pope 
1 virtual prisoner. It was’a matter of gratification for 
them when the Russian envoy told Pope Pius XI in 
person that the Catholic Church was a menace, and then 
rroke off relations with the Vatican. 

\t the accession of Leo XIII, the United States was 
in an unsettled condition due to political and economic 
intrigues which for the most part weighed heavily upon 
the -houlders of the workingman. Catholics in Mexico 
had a few years earlier suffered many cruelties from 
their anti-clerical persecutors. 

Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor of Germany, had al- 
ready built his powerful military machine. Emphasiz- 
ing his conviction that in this world the State was su- 
preme even over the Church, he instituted the famous 
May Laws, formulated in order to place a number of 
important branches of the Church administration under 
governmental control. Pope Pius IX had refused to 
tolerate such laws and commanded the Catholics to re- 
sist them. <A bitter conflict broke out between the 
Church and the German State. The courts imposed 
fines on the bishops who did not obey. When they re- 
fused to pav the fines their goods were confiscated, and 
when they had nothing left to seize they went to prison. 
Priests who remained loyal to the commands of the 
Pope were deprived of their benefices. Rene Fulop- 
Miller. an authoritative writer on Pope Leo XIII, says 
that under the Kulturkampf, agreement between the 
Papacy and German government was impossible. Grad- 
ually the dioceses were deprived of priests, and civil 
marriage had to be introduced since there was a scarcity 
of priests to officiate at the marriage ceremony. 

England, in the person of one of her most gifted 


statesmen, Gladstone, maintained that a good English- 


man could not be a Catholic. France was disrupted by 
internal discord. Free-thinking Masons had brought 
their influence to bear upon the educational system. By 
coercive means they replaced religion in the schools with 
a system of purely secular ethics. God was fated to 
become an outlaw in France. 

Pope Pius IX had condemned this form of education 
in France and in Belgium as well. Belgium responded 
by expelling the Papal Nuncio, and recalling her own 
representative from the Vatican. 

The economic world was of necessity thrown into 
moral confusion, when God, His Church and legitimate 
authority fell into disrepute. Industrial magnates and 
moneyed men became petty dictators. The workers be- 
came industrial slaves. Mercantilism and the indus- 
trial revolution, dominated by this liberal philosophy. 
degraded the workers to the level of men without a 
right to live. Business men believed that quest for gain 
was a personal affair and that gain could be sought 
after without restraint, without regard for the rights 
of one’s fellow man. 

This situation gave rise to two great classes of so- 
ciety, the proletariat and the bourgeois. These two 
classes were beginning to hate and distrust each other. 
Dostoevsky, the great Russian philosopher, referred to 
this rebellion against God as something that had sprung 
from the head of the devil. He had foretold that this 
evil would not simply vanish at the death of Pope Pius 
IX. His prophecy proved to be correct, for it was a 
godless society that Pope Leo had been chosen to pre- 
side over. 

However, Soderini tells us that when Leo XIII 
became Pope, an evil society was given a reformer. 
Emperors and kings could no longer compete with the 
greatness of the Vicar of Christ, they appeared as lords 
of the flesh before the Lord of the spirit. He stood 
out among men as the Guardian of a true civilization 
and a tranquil social order. 

Shortly after his election in 1878 he set out to meet 
and destroy the evils that perplexed the world. His 
first move in this direction was the publication of his 
first and perhaps his greatest Encyclical, /nscrutabili, 
which has been translated into English under the title 
of Evils of Society. In this Encyclical he propounded 
the principles which were to be the basis of all his 
future Encyclicals. This momentous document and those 
that followed from it have been sadly neglected by 
Catholics in general. Father Husslein, S. J., explains 
that “the social Encyclicals are but so many warnings 
broadcast throughout the world from the watchtower 
of the Vatican, to save civilization from ruin. Their 
purpose is to bring that peace which Christ alone can 
give, that reign of Christian principles which alone can 
assure the equitable and widely distributed sufficiency 
of goods so justly desired by the peoples of the world.” 
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A Bastion of Bigotry 


By Liam Brophy 


ANY recent political events are helping to con- 

centrate the attention of freedom-loving peo- 

ple on the injustice of partition in Ireland. 
They are like so many searchlights picking out Ulster 
and converging their rays upon it to the evident em- 
barrassment of the British Government when it re- 
calls the third clause of the Atlantic Charter: “They 
(the signatories, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt) re- 
spect the rights of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live, and they wish 
to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” The 
Russian occupation of the Persian province of Azer- 
baijan focused attention on the parallel case of the Eng- 
lish occupation of the Irish province of Ulster, and the 
reactions in the Press were wonderfully varied and vir- 
tuous in defense of the right. The Belfast Unionist 
papers evinced great interest in Persian affairs. They 
complained, as the Belfast Newsletter put it, that “Rus- 
sia no less than Britain is pledged to respect the sov- 
ereignty and independence of Persia.” Nevertheless, 
they observe, the Russians have encouraged a separa- 
tist movement, and have armed the rebels. They have 
even helped the “Democrats” to set up a provisional 
government which now demands autonomy and a bor- 
der between it and the rest of Persia. Now, the opera- 
tions carried out by the Russians in northwest Persia 
correspond very closely with the operations carried out 
with English support Ireland twenty- 
five years ago. In the instance of the six counties of 
Northern Ireland there was a conspiracy of British ex- 


in northeast 


Premiers, retired cabinet ministers, prominent mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, ex-Viceroys of India and 
Canada, Field Marshals, Generals and M. P.’s to do 
precisely what the British press condemns the Rus- 
sians so bitterly for doing in Azerbaijan. With very 
little persuasion they got the Orangemen to pretend 
they were being persecuted by the Catholics. They 
then set up a provisional government and guaranteed 
its members full immunity for their deeds. They ma- 
neuvered a mutiny in the army to prevent the interven- 
tion of troops ordered to the disaffected area. In the 


Persian case the troops did move but were intercepted 


at the border. When the Azerbaijan local majority 
could not get what they wanted they eliminated Persian 
officials and representatives and attacked all who stood 
in their way in the same manner as the Orangemen set 


upon the Catholics of the six counties in the barbarous 


Cy 


pogroms which began in the summer of 1920 and lasted 
till the summer of 1922. The British press and public 
for the most part encouraged and engineered the treach- 
ery in the same manner as the Russians in Persia. 
While Ireland still remains partitioned and Belfast 
flourishes as a bastion of incredible bigotry, all true 
democrats will be amused at the irony underlying the 
indignation of the British press at the partition of 
Persia. 

The of Ireland has been empha- 
sized again by the refusal of the Labor Government in 
England to partition India at the request of the Mos- 
lem minority. Herein the Government has gone against 
all the old canons of British imperialism in what the 
thorough-going Tory, Mr. Churchill, calls ‘an able but 
melancholy document.” It has been the Tory tradi- 
tion to set Catholic against Protestant, Hindu against 
Moslem, Arab against Jew in pursuance of the “ 
and conquer” policy. 


dismemberment 


divide 
That the Labor Government has 
come to see the folly and injustice of that policy gives 
us hope of a more democratic world. Recently, indeed, 
a Labor M. P. visited Ireland and frankly confessed 
that Partition was wholly England’s fault and responsi- 
bility. The English Review Tribune, representing in- 
telligent and orthodox Labor opinion, has referred to 
the Stormont Government of Northern Ireland as “the 
last Tory bastion in the United Kingdom.” 

For those who may not be familiar with the history of 
Ireland’s partition we will give a brief resume of the 
case. During the centuries of English persecution in 
Ireland the British Government undertook a series of 
“Plantations” in Ireland. By this process the native 
Irish were driven out of their homes and lands and 
their property given to English and Scotch free-boot- 
ers, adventurers and undesirables of every type. The 
process was attended with small success in the east, 
west and south, where the planters were either killed 
or frightened off by the rightful owners of the soil or 
intermarried with them and became, as the English 
Government bitterly complained on several occasions, 
“more Trish than the Irish themselves.” Thus we find 
that some of the bravest and most intelligent defenders 
of Treland’s integrity and freedom were Irish Prot- 
estants with significantly un-Irish names. Such were, 
for example, Wolfe Tone and Charles Stewart Parnell. 
In the northeast corner of Ireland the plantation pro- 
gressed according to plan. This was mainly due to the 
fact that it was near the English and Scotch mainlands 
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| was ensured of a constant influx of planters. In 
1610 Donegal, Derry, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Cavan and 
\rmagh were “planted” and so began that rabid race 
nown as Orangemen. Whole farming communities 
were shipped from across the water to Ulster to ensure 
that there would be no assimilation. Then the English 
settlers assumed the upper hand by forming themselves 
nto Anglican communities. The Scotch settlers, who 
were Presbyterians, were discouraged from public ap- 
pointments, while all Catholics were hounded down by 
Penal Laws of which Rosenberg’s Nuremberg Laws 
were but a pale imitation. The Anglicans set up a Par- 
liament, the forerunner of Stormont, which maintained 
itself by virtue of an agreement with the English Par- 
liament whereby it undertook to act in Ireland as di- 
rected by the English Privy Council, irrespective of the 
wishes of any section of the Irish, and in return it was 
encouraged and supported by the English Government. 
rhis Parliament of Northern Ireland passed Act 
ifter Act to keep Ireland poor and in subjection. It 
strangled Irish industry,—even trades run by Prot- 
estants were penalized if they ran counter to English 
interests. The result was that there was a steady stream 
of emigration from Northern Ireland to France and 
\mercia where the Presbyterians found their talent in 
trade and their hatred of oppression appreciated. Amer- 
icans will recall the prominent part which the Presby- 
terians of Northern Ireland played in the War of Inde- 
pendence. 


Towards the end of the 18th century the Protestants 
in Ireland split into two camps: the Dissenters, who 
advocated a whole, free Ireland with its own Parlia- 
ment representative of the people, and the repeal of the 
Penal Laws against their fellow-Catholic Nationalists ; 
ind the Anglican Protestants who resented freedom for 
inv but themselves, and whose methods during the 
struggle for Irish Independence closely resembled that 
of the Gauleiters of more recent history. As the Com- 
munists dub all who oppose their policy, from the Pope 
to the American President, as “Fascist,” so the Orange- 
men called everyone a traitor who refused to beat the 
big drum. The bond of union between the Catholic 
ind Protestant Nationalist was broken by the circula- 
tion of bogus Papist plots, reminiscent of the Sudetan- 
land days, and when the Union was carried by most 

rupt means the national unity of Catholic and Prot- 
estant in Ireland was broken, much to the relief of the 
English Government. The bitterness and bigotry of 
that Protestant minority is concentrated into the Union- 

of the North. From time to time even the Prot- 
estant Primate, Dr. Gregg, fulminates against Catho- 
lies, as in his recent ill-informed attack on the Church 
the question of mixed marriages. On the whole, 
however, the Protestant bishops of Ireland act in an un- 
higoted manner, as they have every reason to do. In 
witrast to the bitter sectarian policy of the North we 
have many recent pronouncements by the leaders of the 
lpiscopalian, Presbyterian and Methodist Churches in 


southern Ireland bearing testimony to the fair play they 
have received from Catholics. Yet, they only form a 
minority of eight percent, whilst the Nationalists in the 
North number thirty-four percent of the population. 

Catholics form the largest group of any denomina- 
tion under the Government of Northern Ireland. The 
figures recorded by the census of 1936 are: Catholics 
428,290, Presbyterians 390,931, Church of Ireland 
345,474, Methodists 55,135, other denominations 59,- 
915. 

The present division of Ireland into the six counties 
of Northern Ireland, and the twenty-six counties of 
Eire, or Southern Ireland, is the result of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act passed by the British Government 
in 1920. This was the reply of the British to the con- 
stitutional claim of Ireland in 1918 for an independent 
state for which hundreds of Irishmen died in the Re- 
hellion of 1916. It must be borne in mind that the Act 
was a British one, passed in the British Parliament, for 
which not a single member from any part of Ireland 
gave a vote. The treachery was fairly and fearlessly 
exposed by J. B. Morton in his book, New Ireland, 
written in 1938: “Partition is an artificial state of af- 
fairs. Nota single Irish vote was cast for it. It serves 
not one solitary Irish interest. It can only be main- 
tained by active propaganda and the sheer lawlessness 
of the Orange Lodges. The Orange Lodges would be 
powerless without the financial and moral support of 
the British Government.” Nevertheless the baneful 
bridgehead of English Imperialism still remains in 
Northern Ireland and the Orange Parliament there is 
free to persecute Catholics and pour out an unceasing 
propaganda of bigotry. 

The accounts of Orange bigotry would be pathetic 
and amusing if they were not so revolting, and so re- 
pugnant to all fair-minded people. The Ulster Union- 
ists have a fearsome dread of the Pope. To them in 
their benighted ignorance he represents everything evil, 
a veritable anti-Christ gifted with superhuman pow- 
ers, whose one ambition is to wipe out Ulster. They 
believe that he directs world-politics against all that 
they stand for. Many of them seriously believed that 
he personally supervised the German air-attacks on Bel- 
fast in the last war. A few extracts from press and 
platform speeches may serve to show how bitter is 
Orange bigotry in our democratic era. E pluribus 
pauca: “Too many Protestants were giving employ- 
ment to Catholics. The Protestant who did so was a 
traitor to his country, and his Protestantism was practi- 
cally lost.” (Major M’Cormick, M. P.) “He was sorry 
to see that many farmers in North Tyrone were de- 
pending on Roman Catholic employees.” (Late J. F. 
Gamble, M. P.) “Ulster today was honeycombed with 
priests and Northern Ireland is becoming distorted and 
hideous with priests and priestcraft.” (Councillor 
Crawford, Belfast Corporation.) “Every time he ap- 
proached the steps of Stormont (the Northern Parlia- 
ment House) his heart glowed and as he came nearer 
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he dare not say it in Parliament, 
‘To hell with the 


to it he wanted to say 
but he could say it there that day 
Pope’.” 

“When Catholic the majority 
skilled men, arrived in the shipyards on Monday morn- 


workers, of them 
ing, parties of men approached them at their work and 
asked them their religion. On stating their religion the 
Catholics were told to leave the yard while it was safe 
The majority of the threatened 
men were out of the yard by the evening. Yesterday 
400 of the victimized workers met in Saint Mary’s Hall 
and appointed a committee to look after their interests. 
The meeting sent the following telegrams to Mr. 
Churchill, First Lord of the British Admiralty, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Signor Mussolini, President 
Mr. de Valera and M. Daladier 


and not to come back 


Roosevelt, 


“Catholic workers of the City of Belfast, en- 
gaged in work of national importance, have been 


work be- 


” 


brutally victimized and thrown out of 


cause of religion. Do you stand for this? 


“Incidents at the shipyards spread to the aircraft fac- 
Harlands. esti- 
mated at eighty, were ordered to clear out and not to 
Workers fearing attack did not 


tory in Short and Catholic workers, 


come back resume 
lhe expulsion of Catholics was car- 
ried out ina number of mills” (From the Derry Jour- 
nal, Sept. 6th, 1939, and quoted by Cahir Healy, M. P., 
in The Mutilation of the Nation.) 


There are many reasons for American interest in the 


after lunch hour 


Americans are a freedom-loving 
Irish 
descent, fought to throw off the chains of English im- 


partition of Treland. 


people whose ancestors, many of whom were of 
perialism. They are enemies of bigotry and intolerance 
and champions of fair play, and they are the staunch- 
est upholders of Democracy the world has ever known, 
a comforting thought in a world threatened by Russian 
imperialism on the one side and British struggles to 
maintain her old imperialism on the other. It was in 
accordance with American idealism, therefore, that the 
American Congress of Industrial Organizations repre- 
senting 5,000,000 American workers, adopted a resolu- 
tion at a convention held in Chicago at the end of No 
vember, 1944, “the the 
United States, Russia and the other Allies, to 
help to restore the geographical and political integrity 


calling on Governments of 


Britain, 


of Ireland, by granting her people a place at the peace 
conference, and in the councils of peace-loving nations, 
so that Ireland may make her rightful contribution to 
the reconstruction of the world upon a foundation of 
freedom, prosperity and lasting peace.” 


Seldom has the American zeal for justice and free- 
dom been better expressed as in the speech of the 
Mayor of New York, William O’Dwyer, made shortly 
after his election: “It is the basic principle of our dem- 
ocracy that we will not countenance oppression in any 
part of the world. Consequently, I have raised my 
voice against injustice wherever it has been found. I 
have spoken against the persecution of the Jewish peo- 
ple and worked for the alleviation of their sufferings. 
In Rome, where I had the privilege of being the rank- 
ing American officer, I was confronted with the spec- 
tacle of twenty-four million liberated Italians suffering 
untold hardships from lack of food and clothing. They 
were surrounded by death and destruction, and I cried 
out my protest. Fortunately, I was able to secure some 
relief for them. When I reviewed the recent Polish 
parade I said, and I repeat, that the freedom-loving 
Polish people are entitled to, and must receive a fair 
break. 


“Tonight again I raise my voice against the civil and 
religious persecution that Ireland has suffered for seven 
hundred vears. The restoration of civil liberties was 
not secured with Catholic Emancipation. Towards the 
end of the last war the Irish were making progress and 
the invader was slowly being driven back, county by 
county, until in 1921 a great measure of freedom was 
attained. But it was not complete freedom, and there 
are still glaring injustices in that one little corner (the 
six counties.) There is oppression and discrimination 
there, and we must protest until the invader has with- 
drawn from the last foot of Irish soil.” The follow- 
ing table of local Governments in the six counties will 
give an example of such undemocratic discrimination. 


Under Proportional Representation—Derry 
Nationalists 21, Partitionists 19; Fermanagh 
Nationalists 11, Partitionists 9; Tyrone C 
Council: Nationalists 11, Partitionists 9. 


jor- 
ugh 


sunty : n= 


\fter Orange gerrymandering: Derry Borough: Na- 
tionalists 8, Partitionists 12; Fermanagh County: Na- 


tionalists 7, 


Partitionists 13; Tyrone County Council: 


Nationalists 10, Partitionists 17. (In the last case the 
number of electoral areas was increased after strategic 


maneuvering. ) 


The freedom-loving nations of the world look to 
America as the firmest stronghold of Democracy. Well 
has the Sovereign Pontiff declared that imperialism 
threatens the peace of the world. That Imperialism has 
an older stronghold than the Bolshevik capital—it is 
that bastion of bigotry, Belfast City. 
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Cradles of 


By Thomas F. Doyle 


HE founders of this nation were religious men 
and the constitution under which we live affirms 
their two-fold faith in God and man. It is tragic 
therefore, that America, which fought so dearly in two 
world wars to uphold democracy abroad, must still be 
called upon to defend at home the fundamental truth 
that all men are neighbors and entitled to the same 
rights, privileges and opportunities. 
Religious leaders are deeply concerned over resurg- 
ence of the Ku Klux Klan in the South, the spread of 
anti-Semitism, and the rise of 


Democracy 


and the divine obligation to deal justly with all men. 
It has been argued that racial and religious preju- 
dices are inevitable where men and women of many 
faiths and races live together. But no true Catholic 
looks upon any moral evil as beyond remedy. To do 
so would deny the reality and power of divine grace. 
Where there is a temptation toward bigotry or hatred, 
the Catholic must resist it as a menace to his own sal- 

vation and to the happiness of others. 
This is what we teach our children in our schools as 
they repeat the admonition of the 





religious and racial intolerance 
generally since the end of the 
war. A new crisis of bigotry has 
irisen similar to that which fol- 
lowed the first world war, but po- 


Our Gift 


catechism, that to love one’s 
neighbor as God wills is to love 
all mankind—even those who dif- 
fer from us in color, race or 
creed. The love of God and the 





tentially far more menacing. 
That religious and civic lead- 
ers of all faiths are joining hands 
to combat the new hate move- 
ment is encouraging. But mean- 
while the problem of indoctrinat- 


A world is waiting for our love. 

Let us not hate and swell the tide 
That would engulf us all if those 
With kindly hearts did not abide 

In cheerfulness and doing little things 
That makes a sad and dreary day 
Seem filled with angel wings. 


hatred of a fellowman are incom- 
patible. We cannot do evil to 
any man and yet claim to be loyal 
sons of the common Father. 
This is not a lesson that is told 
once and never repeated. It is re- 


ing the youth of America—the 
citizens of tomorrow—against the 
insidious teachings of  intoler- 
ince becomes ever more impor- 
tant 


It is axiomatic that hate breeds 





A world is waiting for our love 
That we can freely share and share of Catholic truth. It is shown 
Until the day when love and peace 
Are known by all men everywhere. Catholic 


inforced by the continued study 
exemplified in the lives of great 
servants of mankind, 
valiant souls who spent them- 
selves not only among their own, 


—Louise Darcy 








upon ignorance, and that the first 

step toward curbing intolerance is through educa- 
tion. Against all forms of prejudice, we must count 
most heavily upon education as a defensive weapon. 
The real citadel of our democracy is in the schoolroom, 
where young American minds are orientated and 
equipped to perpetuate the ideals upon which our pro- 
gress and security as a nation have been built. 

‘his is being done particularly in Catholic schools 
ind colleges where stress is placed upon the indispen- 
sable role of religion in creating a sound, enlightened 
itizenry that will be impervious to the subtle contam- 
ination of religious and racial hatred. 

It is the proud boast of the Catholic schools that no 
propagator of anti-social doctrines has ever taught in 
their classrooms: that, instead, because of their relig- 

us character, they have been in deep accord with the 
noblest aspirations of American democracy. Within 
heir walls, the youngest child is taught to recognize 
ie essential sacredness of the human _ personality 


but among strangers utterly un- 
like in habit, thought and culture. 

A truly Catholic education is not merely a prepara- 
tion for material success in the world. Its predominant 
purpose is to strengthen the soul of the Catholic and to 
make him worthy to associate with his fellows, to make 
him cooperative and receptive to the whole implications 
of life around him. The message of St. Augustine on 
the mission of the Church might well be addressed in 
turn to the Catholic school: “Thou unitest citizen to 
citizen, nation to nation, yea, all men, in a union not of 
companionship alone, but of brotherhood, reminding 
them of their origin . . . showing us that whilst not all 
things nor the same things are due to all, charity is due 
to all and offense to none.” 

In the last war, Catholics fought side by side with 
men of different faiths. They did not ask if their com- 
manding officers were Jews or Protestants, or to what 
religion their comrades belonged. It was enough that 
their cause was a just one and that they stood together 
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as Americans to defend the liberties to which all are 
entitled. 

The comradeship of war must be succeeded by the 
fellowship of peace. The foundation of this harmony 
is the sentiment all true Americans share: the love of 
democracy and of religion, which is the root of dem- 
ocracy. 

To save democracy we must save religion. That is 
why Catholic, Protestant and Jew cannot afford to ig- 
nore the threat of pagan and disruptive forces operat- 
ing in our midst. In the Catholic school, young people 
are given a foundation of sound morality that serves 
to innoculate them against disloyal propagandists whose 
purpose is to sow discord and suspicion. 

“Charity,” wrote Archbishop Amleto Cicognani, 
Apostolic Deiegate to the United States, “is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Christian civilization, and it is at 
the same time both a supreme bond of union with God 
and the substance of every relationship with our neigh- 
bor.” Through its schools, the Church ceaselessly 
propagates that primary and all-important doctrine 

The charity of the genuine Catholic is not expressed 
merely in almsgiving. Charity is a broad virtue. It 
involves procuring for others the good we desire for 
ourselves. It means doing to others what we would 
have them do to us. It demands equal justice for all 
It proclaims that a person who makes exclusions of any 
kind on whatever pretext of compulsion or expediency 
is guilty of wrong 

It is a mission of the Catholic Church, based on the 
principles taught in its schools, to strive that no indi- 
vidual shall be made to suffer because of immoral and 
anti-social attitudes on the part of others. Catholic edu 
cation in its fulfillment promotes a true brotherhood of 
man. It inspires to united action with all men of good 
will in remedying social and political abuses. It seeks 
to combat the false theories, the shibboleths of racial 
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and religious prejudice that were the source of such 
widespread and undeserved suffering in Nazi-dominated 
Europe. 

Inculcation of attitudes of morality, justice and char- 
ity in individual as well as general social relationships 
is being successfully promoted in parochial schools un- 
der a plan inaugurated some years ago by the Catholic 
Commission on American Citizenship of the Catholic 
University of America at the insistence of the Catho- 
lic bishops of the United States. 
riculum and a series of Faith and Freedom Readers, 
the system sets out to instruct Catholic children in the 
principles and practice of Christian social living. This 
is probably the most important development in the his- 


$y means of a cur- 


tory of Catholic education in many years. 

Stressing the doctrine of American unity, these read- 
ers are studied by youngsters in all the primary grades 
They deal with many phases of home, community and 
national life and underscore the need of understanding 
uur neighbors, whether they be Protestants, Jews, or 
members of minority racial groups; of being friendly 
ind cooperative toward them for the individual’s own 
good and for the sake of our common country. 

In this wav, Catholic education is making a vital 
contribution to national well-being and progress. It is 
sowing seeds of harmony and goodwill in the most 
promising of all soils—the minds and hearts of youth. 


The Catholic school, in short, is a cradle of dem- 
ocracy. It seeks not only to impart a well-rounded edu- 
cation to its students, but to develop among them a 
sense of civic obligation, of spiritual kinship with all 
men under the Fatherhood of God. It is helping to 
build a bulwark of stability and defense for civil and 
religious liberties still wantonly violated in some coun- 
tries, and which determined enemies would destroy even 
in our own land. 
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well-known journalist in the Near East, Charles 
Hellou of Beyvrouth, has been appointed Min- 


ister to the Vatican from Lebanon. He is the 
first envoy to the Holy See from an Arab state. 
Mr. Hellou, who is a Catholic of the Maronite rite, 
is been for some time editor of La Jour, a French 
language newspaper in Beyrouth 


* + * *” 


At the annual meeting in Boston last month of the 
\ssociation of American Colleges, attended by some 
ix hundred delegates from all parts of the United 
States, the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop 
of Boston, and the Rev. Dr. George A. Buttrick, pastor 
if the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of New 
York, were as one in voicing their conviction that “there 
must be a restoration of religion in education to save 
the world.” . 

\rchbishop Cushing noted “the chasms which must 
-omehow be bridged for the good of religion and edu- 
cation,” and described the extreme development of the 
lea of separation of the church and State as “fantastic 
ind un-American.” 

“The concept of education which our founding 
ithers followed was neither indifferent nor unrelig- 
us,” he said. “American educators on every level, 
ind especially on the level of the liberal arts, once rec- 
enized the essential connection between religion and 
morality, between morality and democracy.” 

Outlining the efforts of Catholics to secure for relig- 
mn its needed place in integral and democratic educa- 

mn through establishment of a Catholic educational 
system, he said that “despite its Catholic religious tone, 
this system, according to a Protestant author, adheres 

most respects to the early American model.” 

Dr. Buttrick said that “the real lack in modern educa- 

nis the lack of genuine faith,” and declared the real 
nswer was that the colleges must become religious, or 

the churches must once more become the centers 

education. . 

“In the separation of church and state, education was 
made a ward of the state, and life has become secular 
the word means ‘hound within time and space’,) until 

w education is largely 
clared. 


secular education,” he de- 


\sking why should colleges not become religious, he 
ted fear of indoctrination and fear of compulsion. 


“Some ‘indoctrination,’ or at any rate, the contagion 
some faith, is inevitable in our life; and at present 
secular education is by its silences indoctrinating suc- 
cessive generations of our youth in the notion that God 


does not exist and Christ does not matter,” the New 
York pastor asserted. 
a a 

Apropos of the foregoing on the subject of educa- 
tion, Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, a well-known Protestant 
leader and director of week-day religious education un- 
der the auspices of the International Council of Relig- 
ious Education, took issue in an address in Chicago 
with “the trend of thought which holds that the public 
school has a ‘priority’ over other types of schools—pri- 
vate or parochial—before the law.” He declared that 
“neither the American tradition established by the 
Founding Fathers nor legal decisions give authority for 
the point of view” which would give priority to public 
schools. 

“The parent,” he said, “has perfect freedom of choice 
to plan the type of educational program which he thinks 
best for his child, subject only to the law of the state 
in which he lives.” 

: 2 © 2 

From reports in the Irish papers it would seem that 
the English are again invading the Emerald Isle. Ac- 
cording to one newspaper, the Drogheda Independent, 
large numbers of people from Britain, anxious to es- 
cape the heavy taxation and unpleasant living condi- 
tions under the Socialist directed government at Lon- 
don, are seeking farms, business premises and private 
residences in Erie, 

oe £2 .-s 

The director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, in a signed article in the current 
issue of the .merican Magazine voices a warning, one 
of several in recent months, that “the disastrous conse- 
quences of Communism’s advances, unless halted, will 
bring the same terror, oppression and tyranny that the 
forces of Fascism would have imposed upon us be- 
cause too often libertv-loving Americans dismiss the 
menace of Red Fascism as inconsequential” and “judge 
its followers as just a vocal group of malcontents at- 
tracting a lunatic fringe.” 

He warns that Communism is boring like a termite 
through the United States, concentrating on trade 
unions, war veterans, Negroes and American vouth in 
general. 

* * * * 

The Holy Father, Pope Pius XII has named Msgr. 
Joseph Carroll McCormack, pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, to be Titular Bishop of Ruspoe 
and Auxiliary to the Archbishop of Philadelphia, His 
léminence Cardinal Dougherty. The bishop-elect was 
ordained in the Basilica of St. John Lateran in Rome 


on July 10, 1932. 
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His Eminence, Cardinal Villeneuve 


His 
I., Archbishop of Quebec, who had been ill for sev- 
a heart ailment, died at Ramona Acad- 
He was sixty- 


eminence, Rodrigue Cardinal Villeneuve, O. M. 


eral months of 
emy, Alhambra, Cal., on January 17. 
four vears of age. 
x * x * 

Direc- 
London, shows an increase in the 
versions in England and Wales. In 1945 
which is 1,045 more than in the 


For the third vear in succession, the Catholic 
tory published in 
number of coi 
the number was 9,767, 
previous year 

Phe 
reached in 


12.000 « 


» 79 
8/22. 


there 


The 


were 


number in 1943 
the 1930's, 
iversions each vear 


was peak was 


when more than 


+ * * * 


Christians of all denominations will, no doubt, wel- 
come the new radio program being inaugurated under 
the direction of Father Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., of Al- 
hany, N. Y. It is scheduled to have its premiere on 
February 13 the Mutual network and continue 
thereafter every Thursday night from 10 to 10:30 p. 
m., Eastern Standard time. The program will be known 


over 


as the “Family Theatre” and is designed, in the words 


Pe vt 


of Father m, to “sell family prayer to America as 
the basic help to a richer life at home, at work and at 


* * * 


iation of the euthanasia move- 
as voiced by Right Rev. Msgr. 
New York, 
roused considerable and widespread 
t the movement among Americans of 

ull shades of belief 
Dr. Harllee secretary of the 
American Council of Christian Churches, declared that 
he thoroughly endorsed statements of Catholic leaders 


denun 
ment ponents 


Robert ormick, of in recent sermons 
has, very 
sentiment 


Bordeaux, general 


UNUM SINT 
denouncing euthanasia. Furthermore, he said, his or- 
ganization, representing 3,000 Protestant congregations 
throughout the U. S., had gone on record last Septem- 
At a at that the Council de- 
the endorsement of euthanasia by 54 Prot- 
God’s Fifth Com- 


ber. convention time, 
nounced 
estant ministers as a forsaking of 
mandment. 

[wo speeches condemning euthanasia delivered by 
McCormick are printed in pam- 
Catholic Information Center, 214 
New York. The pamphlets are 
Killing, Moral or Immoral?” and “So- 


Monsignor being 
phlet form by the 
West 3lst 
titled “Mercy 
Called Mercy 


quences ?”’ 


street, 


Killing: Real Motive and Legal Conse- 
a * * + 

The Cause for Beatification of Matt Talbot, the Dub- 

7, 1925, brought 

sanctity, is likely 


lin workingman whose death on June 
to light a hidden life of penance and 
to be introduced in Rome this Spring. 

All sworn evidence required, such as statements from 
those who knew Matt Talbot, and attesting to his out- 
standing holiness and life of prayer and penance, have 
been submitted to the Postulator of the Cause, Msgr. 
McDaid, Rector of the Irish College, Rome, by the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

The statements have been translated and all arrange- 
ments completed for the introduction of the Cause. 








ge- 





Society of 


HE New Year was ush- 
ered in with midnight 
watches of prayer and 
reparation at the convent and at 
Saint Elizabeth’s Hospice alike. 
Holy Hours, in which homage 
was paid to God for His bene- 
fits and atonement offered to 
Him for the sins of humanity, 
manifested the spirit of watch- 
fulness and expiation that the 
rule of the Society of the Atone- 
ment enjoins. In the morning 
hours, High Masses to mark 
the feast of Our Lord’s Cir- 
cumcision were held at the 
Friary and Saint John’s Church 
* * * * 
Our students returned t 
Graymoor on January 4, re- 
freshed by a Christmas visit 


home to their parents and fam- 
ilies, and eager to take up again 
the pursuit of learning so nec- 
essary for the priesthood. Minor 
repairs on the fabric of Saint John’s 
Atonement Seminary made during 
the Christmas holiday were noticed 
with interest and comment. At this 
juncture, it is worth noting that the 
present Saint John’s building is an 
inadequate structure for its noble 
purpose, having been erected some 
thirty-four years ago at minimum 
cost, largely through the financial 
assistance given by John Reid, of 
Waterbury, Conn., better known as 
srother Philip. For many years 
past the students who come to us 
have been asked to put up with se- 
vere limitations in the way of even 
the normal comforts of a school and 
dormitory building. While this no 
doubt helps in steeling them for the 
rigors of the religious life, it is ob- 
vious that the inadequacies of the 
present situation will have to be 
remedied in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. 
‘ss es 

On the feast of the Epiphany, the 

friars, sisters and students, together 





Mr. Michael O’ Higgins 


with the guests at Our Lady’s Hos- 
tel, were treated to a special pro- 
gram of songs by Michael O’Hig- 
gins, the distinguished Irish bari- 
tone who 1S currently on tour of the 
country after endearing himself to 
the people of his native Eire. Mr. 
()’Higgins came to Graymoor to 
visit Father Augustine, S. A., whom 
he met in Ireland and at whose re- 
quest he had given two special bene- 
fit concerts for the Sisters at Ros- 
sinver. Saint Mary’s hall at Gray- 
moor is a far ery from the great 
auditoriums of New York and Bos- 
ton, where the singer was greeted 
enthusiastically by music lovers and 
critics alike, yet we venture to say 
that its audience was equally appre- 
ciative of the richness and depth of 
tone and beauty of interpretation 
manifested by the singer. 

Mr. O’Higgins’s program con- 
sisted largely of Irish airs and mel- 
odies. However he also sang the 
Ave Maria of Percy Camme and the 
beautiful Panis Angelicus of Cesar 


Franck. Another special relig- 
ious number, Jesu Doloris Vic- 
tima, composed by an_ Irish 
priest-musician, was also espe- 
cially well received by the audi- 
ence. Brother Conrad, S. A., 
was his accompanist for several 
of these numbers. The whole 
program lasted for an hour and 
a half and covered the range of 
most of those beloved sweet-sad 
songs of TIreland’s suffering 
past. Mr. O’Higgins thought- 
fully supplied an explanation of 
some of the mystic meanings of 
the old Irish songs, and Father 
Augustine gave his listeners a 
brief review of the singer’s no- 
table career abroad, together 
with some comments from crit- 
ics who heard him in this coun- 
trv. Father Vicar, S. A., as- 
sured Mr. O’Higgins that the 
appreciation of his Epiphany 
audience would take the form 
of praver for the successful com- 
pletion of his current American 
tour. 
* * * ” 

Tuesday, February 11, will see 
the culmination of the dreams of 
eight of our friar-clerics, who will 
be elevated on that day to the ranks 
of the priesthood of Jesus Christ. 
The ordination ceremonies will take 
place at the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, on the 
grounds of the Catholic University 
of America in Washington. For 
the parents and families of each of 
these friars, as well as for the mem- 
bers of the community, the joy that 
will flood the hearts of the ordi- 
nandi will be reflected with warmth 
and intensity. To all who have 
helped towards the education of our 
new priests, the realization that 
from now on they will have a share 
in the works and prayers of these 
new representatives of Jesus Christ 
will be a sufficient reward for all 
sacrifices. 
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Xavier Butler, S. A. 


A., the 
3utler 
has dis- 


Father Xavier butler, S. 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
of Newton, Massachusetts, 
tinguished himself during his sem- 
inary days by diligence in stud- 
ies and by special activities in con- 
nection with the annual observance 
of the Church Unity Octave at the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. He will offer his first 
High Mass at the Church of the 
Presentation, Brighton, on Sunday, 
February 16. 

Father Normand Prevost, S. A., 


son of Mr. and Mrs. N. Prevost of 


Normand Prevost, S. A. 


Rosemount, Montreal, Quebec, com- 
pleted studies at 
Saint John’s, Graymoor, in 1938 
His two sisters are religious in the 


his preparatory 


Society of the Atonement, and hope 
to be present at the ordination cere 
their missionary 
permit it. Father Normand’s 
first Solemn Mass will be offered at 
the Church of Saint Philomena, 
Rosemount, on the Sunday after his 
and interested in 
the work of the Graymoor Fathers 


monies if duties 


will 


ordination those 
and live in Montreal are cordially 
invited to attend. 

Father Hyacinth Coirin, S. A., 
born in Paterson, New Jersey, the 
son of Charles and the late Eliza- 


Hyacinth Coirin, §. A. 


beth Coirin, is a graduate of Saint 
Joseph’s High School in that city. 
His first Mass will be held at Saint 
Joseph’s Church, Paterson, on Feb- 
ruary 16, with the Rev. Carmel J. 
Scanlan, pastor, preaching the ser- 
mon. 


Father Edwin Scullin, S. A., a 


native of Yonkers and for some 
years a lay instructor at Saint John’s 
Atonement Seminary, Graymoor, 
entered the Novitiate at Saranac 
Lake in 1941. He will offer his first 
Solemn Mass at Saint Denis’ 
Church, Lawrence Street, Yonkers, 
on Sunday, February 16. He will 
be assisted at the altar by Father 


Photo courtesy of James O 


Edwin Scullin, S. A. 


Mathis 


Augustine, S. A., and Father Bren- 
dan, S. A., both of whom were stu- 
dents at Saint John’s while he was 
teaching there. 

Father Terence Cummings, S. A., 
of Woodhaven, N. Y., will offer his 
first Mass in his home parish, the 
Chureh of Saint Thomas the Apos- 
tle on 16. The Rt. Rev 
George A. Metzger, pastor of the 
church, will and preach. 
Father distinguished 
himself in the special fields of speech 
and drama during his student days, 
and has attended New York Uni- 


February 


preside 


Terence has 


Terence Cummings, S. A. 
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Edward Hanahoe, S. A. 


versity for special courses in radio 
direction. In assisting Father An- 
drew during the summer months, 
Father Terence compiled a thorough 
file of Ave Maria Hour dramas and 
source material, of great help to the 
present director of the program. 


Father Edward Hanahoe, S. A., 
will offer his first Solemn Mass at 
the Church of the Annunciation, 
Convent Avenue and 13lst Street, 
New York, on the same Sunday. 
Father Edward is a graduate of La 
Salle Academy and entered Saint 
John’s at Graymoor in 1938. Dur- 
ing his seminary course he has spe- 
cialized in the field of library sci- 
ence. The preacher at his first Mass 
will be the Very Rev. Joseph Clif- 
ford Fenton, S. T. D., professor of 
Theology at the Catholic University 
and editor of the American Eccle- 
siastical Review. 


Father Germanus Tomaino, S. A., 
also came to Graymoor in 1938. At 
his first Solemn Mass, to be held at 
Long Branch, New Jersey, he will 
be assisted at the altar by Father 
Januarius, S. A., and Father Paul- 
inus, S. A, 

Father Leo Foley, S. A., came to 
Graymoor from Toronto, Ontario, 
where he completed his early educa- 
tion at Saint Michael’s College. Dur- 
ing his seminary period he has given 
special attention to problems of so- 





Germanus Tomaino, S. A. 


cial and economic justice in his 
study of philosophy and theology. 
Some of his articles on the social 
encyclicals of the Pontiffs have ap- 
peared in the pages of THe Lamp 
Father Leo’s first Solemn Mass will 
be offered at Saint Paul’s Church, 
East 117th St., New York, on the 
Sunday after his ordination. Rev. 
John C. Muleahy, Ph. D., will be 
archpriest at this Mass. Later, Fa 
ther Leo will have the happiness of 
offering a High Mass in his bov 
hood parish in Toronto. 
: - Se 

Reception as Tertiaries in the 
Order of Saint Francis is always 
looked upon as a step forward in 
the spiritual lives of our junior sem 
inarians. Membership in the Third 
Order Secular imposes upon the 
candidate a new obligation to seek 
perfection by following a particular 
way of life, and blesses him by 
binding him together with that 
great body of fervent Catholics who 
are pledged to make a special effort 
to imitate the example of the great 
Saint Francis. The service of re- 
ception was held on the Feast of the 
Epiphany in the Crypt Chapel. 
Fourteen of our students received 
from the hands of Father Dunstan, 
S. A., the scapular and cord of the 
Third Order, the outward sign of 
their adherence to its ideals. Father 
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Leo Foley, S. A. 


Dunstan also gave the new tertiaries 
a brief exhortation towards faithful 
emulation of the Poverello, God’s 
instrument in the reform of the 
world today no less than he was 
seven hundred years ago. The ser- 
vice concluded with Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

+ * * * 

On January 16, birthday anni- 
versary of the Father Founder, Sol- 
emn High Mass was offered in the 
Little Flower Oratory, with all 
friars and students in attendance. 
Father Roger, S. A., delivered a 
sermon commemorating the life and 
example of Father Paul James 
Francis, S. A., whose memory is still 
vivid in the minds of the members 
of the congregation he founded. 

€ * * * 


The Community observance of 
the Church Unity Octave, while 
necessarily modest because of the 
school and friary schedule, was 
marked with as much outward sol- 
emnity as possible. In addition, the 
fervor of each member of the com- 
munity and aspirant towards it was 
heightened by a realization of the 
new blessings bestowed upon the 
Octave by our Holy Father during 
the month of December. Each 
morning Solemn Mass was offered 
in the Little Flower Oratory for the 
intention of the day. The evening 
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Xavier Butler, S. A. 


Father Xavier Butler, S. A., the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John Butler 
of Newton, Massachusetts, has dis- 
tinguished himself during his sem- 
inary days by diligence in stud- 
ies and by special activities in con- 
nection with the annual observance 
of the Church Unity Octave at the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. He will offer his first 
High Mass at the Church of the 
Presentation, Brighton, on Sunday, 
February 16. 

Father Normand Prevost, S. A., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. N. Prevost of 


Normand Prevost, S. A. 


Rosemount, Montreal, Quebec, com- 
pleted his preparatory studies at 
Saint John’s, Graymoor, in 1938 
His two sisters are religious in the 
Society of the Atonement, and hope 
to be present at the ordination cere- 
monies if their missionary duties 
will permit it. Father Normand’s 
first Solemn Mass will be offered at 
the Church of Saint Philomena, 
Rosemount, on the Sunday after his 
ordination and those interested in 
the work of the Graymoor Fathers 
and live in Montreal are cordially 
invited to attend. 

Father Hyacinth Coirin, S. A., 
born in Paterson, New Jersey, the 
son of Charles and the late Eliza- 


Hyacinth Coirin, §. A. 


beth Coirin, is a graduate of Saint 
Joseph’s High School in that city. 
His first Mass will be held at Saint 
Joseph’s Church, Paterson, on Feb- 
ruary 16, with the Rev. Carmel J. 
Scanlan, pastor, preaching the ser- 
mon. 


Father Edwin Scullin, S. A., a 
native of Yonkers and for some 
years a lay instructor at Saint John’s 
Atonement Seminary, Graymoor, 
entered the Novitiate at Saranac 
Lake in 1941. He will offer his first 
Solemn Mass at Saint Denis’ 
Church, Lawrence Street, Yonkers, 
on Sunday, February 16. He will 
be assisted at the altar by Father 
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Photo courtesy of James O. Mathis 
Edwin Scullin, S. A. 


Augustine, S. A., and Father Bren 
dan, S. A., both of whom were stu 
dents at Saint John’s while he was 
teaching there. 

Father Terence Cummings, S. A.., 
of Woodhaven, N. Y., will offer his 
first Mass in his home parish, the 
Church of Saint Thomas the Apos 
tle on February 16. The Rt. Rev 
George A. Metzger, pastor of the 
church, will preside and preach 
Father Terence has distinguished 
himself in the special fields of speech 
and drama during his student days. 
and has attended New York Uni 


Terence Cummings, S. A. 
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Edward Hanahoe, S. A. 


versity for special courses in radio 
direction. In assisting Father An- 
drew during the summer months, 
Father Terence compiled a thorough 
file of Ave Maria Hour dramas and 
source material, of great help to the 
present director of the program. 


Father Edward Hanahoe, S. A., 
will offer his first Solemn Mass at 
the Church of the Annunciation, 
Convent Avenue and 131st Street, 
New York, on the same Sunday. 
Father Edward is a graduate of La 
Salle Academy and entered Saint 
John’s at Graymoor in 1938. Dur- 
ing his seminary course he has spe- 
cialized in the field of library sci- 
ence. The preacher at his first Mass 
will be the Very Rev. Joseph Clif- 
ford Fenton, S. T. D., professor of 
Theology at the Catholic University 
and editor of the American Eccle- 
siastical Review. 


Father Germanus Tomaino, S. A., 
also came to Graymoor in 1938. At 
his first Solemn Mass, to be held at 
Long Branch, New Jersey, he will 
be assisted at the altar by Father 
Januarius, S. A., and Father Paul- 
inus, S. A. 

Father Leo Foley, S. A., came to 
Graymoor from Toronto, Ontario, 
where he completed his early educa- 
tion at Saint Michael’s College. Dur- 
ing his seminary period he has given 
special attention to problems of so- 





Germanus Tomaino, S. A. 


cial and economic justice in his 
study of philosophy and_ theology. 
Some of his articles on the social 
encyclicals of the Pontiffs have ap- 
peared in the pages of THe Lamp. 
Father Leo’s first Solemn Mass will 
be offered at Saint Paul’s Church, 
East 117th St., New York, on the 
Sunday after his ordination. Rev. 
John C. Muleahy, Ph. D., will be 
archpriest at this Mass. Later, Fa- 
ther Leo will have the happiness of 
offering a High Mass in his bov- 
hood parish in Toronto. 


> * * * 


Reception as Tertiaries in the 
Order of Saint Francis is always 
looked upon as a step forward in 
the spiritual lives of our junior sem 
inarians. Membership in the Third 
Order Secular imposes upon the 
candidate a new obligation to seek 
perfection by following a particular 
way of life, and blesses him by 
binding him together with that 
great body of fervent Catholics who 
are pledged to make a special effort 
to imitate the example of the great 
Saint Francis... The service of re- 
ception was held on the Feast of the 
Epiphany in the Crypt Chapel. 
Fourteen of our students received 
from the hands of Father Dunstan, 
S. A., the scapular and cord of the 
Third Order, the outward sign of 
their adherence to its ideals. Father 
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Leo Foley, S. A. 


Dunstan also gave the new tertiaries 
a brief exhortation towards faithful 
emulation of the Poverello, God’s 
instrument in the reform of the 
world today no less than he was 
seven hundred years ago. The ser- 
vice concluded with Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 
~ * * + 
On January 16, birthday anni- 
versary of the Father Founder, Sol- 
emn High Mass was offered in the 
Little Flower Oratory, with all 
friars and students in attendance. 
Father Roger, S. A., delivered a 
sermon commemorating the life and 
example of Father Paul James 
Francis, S. A., whose memory is still 
vivid in the minds of the members 
of the congregation he founded. 
* + * + 
The Community observance of 
the Church Unity Octave, while 
necessarily modest because of the 
school and friary schedule, was 
marked with as much outward sol- 
emnity as possible. In addition, the 
fervor of each member of the com- 
munity and aspirant towards it was 
heightened by a realization of the 
new blessings bestowed upon the 
Octave by our Holy Father during 
the month of December. Each 
morning Solemn Mass was offered 
in the Little Flower Oratory for the 
intention of the day. The evening 
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service consisted of special prayers 

and hymns, a sermon on the day’s 

intention and Solemn Benediction 
The first sermon, by Father Angel- 
us, Guardian, S. A., sounded the 
keynote of our observance, as it was 
a plea for genuine prayer and mor- 
tification on the part of all if the 
prayer of Our Savior was ever to be 
fulfilled. Father Dunstan, S. A., 
spoke on the intention “The Return 
of the Oriental Separatists,” and 
distinguished between the spirit of 
opposition to Roman obedience dis- 
plaved by Eastern Church ecclesi- 
astics and the simple piety of the 
people, which pleaded for the full- 
ness of the gifts of God. Father 
Regis, S. A., spoke on the Anglican 
Church, its divisions and schools of 
thought, and reminded his audience 
that the Octave had its origin with- 
in that body and was still observed 
by many Anglicans with sincere mo- 
Father Hubert’s sermon on 
the next day pointed to the wide- 


tives 


spread bitterness and opposition of 
the world towards the Papacy, at- 
tributing it to the natural consum- 
mation of the spirit and actions of 
Luther and and 
stressed that faith and praver were 


other reformers, 
the best weapons we had against 
this movement. Father Januarius, 
S. A., spoke on the need of a return 
to unity on the part of all our breth- 
ren in America. The sermon on the 
return to the Sacraments of lapsed 
Catholics was delivered by Father 
Ralph, S. A. Father Clement, S. A., 
spoke movingly on the spiritual her- 
itage that rightly belongs to the peo- 
ple of Our Lord’s own race, brought 
to a flower only in the acceptance of 
the fulfillment of the prophecies 
concerning the Messiah and His 
reign 


On the last day of the Octave, His 
Excellency Bishop Ambrose Seny- 
shyn, O. S. B. M., again showed his 
affection for the Octave movement 
and for the Society of the Atone- 
ment, by celebrating the Mass of 
the day in the Byzantine-Slavonic 
rite. A choir of brothers and stu- 
dents, under ‘the direction of Peter 
F. Bobbey of Peekskill, sang the 
Slavonic chants of the Mass. In 
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Sacred Heart: 
$4,255.98 

St. Joseph: Anonymous, $3. 

St. Jude: Mrs 
$2: Mi: i, Ne te Be 

Pius X: Mrs. E 


Mrs. J. 


B., Ill, $5. 


$15; Mrs. M 
S., N. ¥., $1. Total, $1,387.94. 
Father Paul: Mrs. E. 
$2; Mrs. W. B., N. Y., $2. 
Holy Spirit: V. W., Kans., 


r., 3% 


$2. 


Total. $756.95. 

Y., $1; M. B., Conn., $1; Mrs. 

N., N. Y¥., $1. Total, $1,584.45. 
Precious Blood: M. D., N. Y., 
St. Margaret Mary: Mrs. J. S 
Holy Family: M. H., N. Y.. $5 
Mother Lurana: Mrs. C. B., 
St. Anthony: Mrs. E 

$1; P. S., N. Y., $5. Total: $58.80. 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


St. Margaret of Scotland: Total, $4,272.19. 
i 


Total, $3,248.97. 
G. M., N. Y., $2; 
Total, $3,115.25. 
Total, $2,198.95 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help: J. O’K., Conn., 
Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. A. M., Ia., $1. 
Little Flower: J. O’K., Conn., $1; 
$1; J. D., Pa., $10; R. F., N. ¥., $1; M 
Our Lady of the Atonement: Mrs. J 
$10; Anonymous. $10; J. V., N. Y., $1; Mrs. L 


B., Ill., $5; 
Total, $1,467.00. 
Total, $839.25 
Immaculate Conception: Mrs. E. P., N. Y., $1; Mrs. B. P., N. Y., $10. 
Infant of Prague: K. R., Conn., $5; L. G., N. 

M. M., Mass., 


ee 
Tota 


Ill., 


P., N. Y., $1; W. M., Cal., 70c; Mrs. A. M., 


A. M., Ia., $1. Total, 


$1; Mrs 


Mrs. A. R., Mass., $1; L. G., N. ¥ 


$1. Total, $2,002.05 
Total, $1,854.05. 

S. K., Conn., $1; Mrs. L. R., N. Y., 
and I. F., Fla., $1. Total, $1,814.20. 
C.. N. Y., $2.50; L. M., Me., 


R. M,N. ¥., $15; K. MeD., D. C. 


$493.70 
; Total, $290.55 
1, $237.00 


$5. Total, $201.15 


Total, 








the evening, His ad- 
dressed the friars and students on 
The 
full beauty of the liturgical observ- 
the Eastern Church 
brought out by the Bishop's visit, 
which brought the thirty-ninth ob- 
j Graymoor 


Excellency 
the last topic of the Octave. 


ances of was 


servance otf it at to a 


fitting close 
* * * x 

Thomas Mullins, a Brother Chris- 
topher of eighteen vears’ standing, 
99 
trade, Tom had 
heen a diligent worker in many of 
the projects at the 
Mount of the Atonement, and more 


died very suddenly on January 
A stonemason by 


construction 


recently had been of great service 
to the friars in repair tasks of every 
nature. Stricken while he was at 
work at Saint Joseph’s House, he 
received the last rites of the Church 
at the moment of death. The friars 
and students gathered at his bier at 
Saint Christopher’s Inn on the fol- 
lowing evening to recite the tradi- 


tional for the dead. His 
funeral was held on the 25th, with 
Father Angelus, S. A., celebrant of 
Solemn Mass. Burial was in the 
hillside cemetery on the Mount of 
the Atonement. 


prayers 


the 


May he rest in 
peace. 
+ * * * 

On Christmas Day, at Lourdes 
Hospital, Eire, Sister Mary Eugene, 
S. A., passed peacefully away after 
a long illness. The daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Meehan, of Latoon, Kilty- 
clogher, Leitrim, she entered the 
convent at Rossinver in 1938 at the 
age of fifteen. There she received 
the habit of the Franciscan Sisters 
of the Atonement in October, 1942, 
at the hands of the Most Reverend 
Dr. Lyons, Bishop of Kilmore. She 
was professed in the vows of relig- 
ion on June 28, 1944, and in Sep- 
tember was assigned to the convent 
in South Wales, along with Sister 
Conleth, S. A. Stricken in health, 
she returned to Ireland in Novem- 











he 
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Graymoor students receiving the Scapular and Cord as Tertiaries of 
the Third Order of Saint Francis 


945, since which time she suf- 
severely but bore her cross 


ber, 1 
fered 
with great fortitude and resignation. 

In a letter written just a few 
weeks before her death, Sister Eu- 
gene spoke of God’s goodness to 
her. “I was anointed on November 
11, and the doctor told me he could 
lo nothing more for me. However, 
it is God’s Will. I am happy and 
resigned. My mother was up to see 
me, and she is taking her share of 
the cross willingly and gladly. Life 
is only a few years for any of us, 
ind God in His goodness has given 
me plenty of time to prepare. What 
a blessing that is, particularly when 
we read of so many sudden deaths!” 

A sister of the deceased, Sister 
Laserian, S. A., is stationed at the 
Rossinver Convent. To her, and 
their parents, relatives and friends, 
we wish to extend the sympathy and 
promises of prayer of the Friars 
and Sisters. May eternal peace be 
hers, and may God bless her family 
with His holy consolation. 

* . * * 

Those generous friends who con- 
tinue to support our Students’ 
Bread Fund as well as our Burses 
have a warm place in our hearts and 
1 never-failing remembrance in the 


pray 


rs of the Community that God 


will grant them every grace and 
blessing in recompense for their 
charity. When it is remembered 
that we must maintain our students 
during their years in St. John’s Pre- 
paratory Seminary and then in the 
Novitiate, to be followed by still 
more vears in the Major Seminary, 
it will be readily understood how 
valuable and how necessary is the 
financial help given us by our 
friends 

In the short period of its exist- 
ence—less than fifty vears—the So- 
ciety of the Atonement has grown 


i. 


wn 
_ 


rapidly in numbers and in the scope 
of its work for God and souls. This 
we attribute to Divine Providence 
and the loyal support of our chari- 
table benefactors. 

We acknowledge with thanks 
contributions received for the Stu- 
dents’ Bread Fund from our friends 
whose initials are given here: 


$4: M.A, N.Y. $ 
$1; V. W., Kan., $6; Mr 


3 F., N. 
G. H., N. Y., $35; R. H., Mich 
$ 


* * * * 


The ballroom of the Book-Cadi- 
lac hotel in Detroit has rarely seen 
a friendlier or more congenial gath- 
ering than that which assembled on 
the evening of January 11. The 
occasion was the first concert and 
ball held under the auspices of the 
Detroit branch of the Guild of St. 
Margaret of Scotland. A splendid 
program was arranged by the com- 
mittee in charge for this first get- 
together of the Scots-Irish of Mich- 
igan’s premier city and it evoked 
warm commendation from all. A 
happy feature of the gathering was 
the presence of the founder of St. 
Margaret’s Guild, Father Colman 
Gallacher, S. A., of Graymoor, as 
guest of honor. 





Reyquiescant in Pace 


.y 


We commend to the prayers of our Readers the souls of the faithful 
departed and particularly the deceased Subscribers and their near Rela- 
tives whose deaths have been reported to us during the last month. For 
them collectively a Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Rey. Leo O'Connor. Sister M. Salva- 
tora, Sister Mary Consilii O'Reilly. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McGuire, Walter Fla- 
hertv. Mrs. Helen Gervasini, Eleanor 
King. Thomas Mullins, Miss Mary Mc- 
Carthy. Mrs. James Alexander, Mrs. 
Annie Dickeson, Mr. Morin, Mary 


Meissner, Mary Lawless Sullivan, Ger- 
trude Stratton Sullivan, John Mawn, 
Mrs. Lillian Frazier Martin, Alex G. 
Trevoy, Sr., Elizabeth Malley, Eliza- 
beth Day, Charles Alexander, Mr. 
Barth, John Daley, Jessie Daley, Dun- 
can Ross family. Flora E. Bessett. 














by the Light of the Lamp 


. 


"Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





Is 


fore 


mouth-wash permissible be 
Holy Communion? 


F 
Vrs. F. vad 


readers, 


. the 
S., Minn 

It is not a violation of the Eu 
charistic fast to use a liquid as an 
pro 


of 


answered here. 


nature 


antiseptic and for gargling Pet 


vided the liquid is not swallowed 
(on the contrary, rinsing the mouth 





would seem to indicate reverence 


convenience 
questions 
interest 
Address inquiries 
The Light of the Lamp, The 
Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


inordinate turning toward = crea- 

tures, it is in this respect fittingly 
of our oi _ ~~ - b. 
the fallen angels. 


imposed on 


of a general i ; 
Moreover, if our soul is so joined 
to all, are ‘ 


to the body as to be keenly sensi- 
tive to the pain of fire, why cannot 
the omnipotent God bind even pure 
substance so 


spirits to a material 





is to suffer a torment more or less 





in preparing to receive the Sacra 
Thus, washing the teeth, rinsing the mouth, and 


are all permissible so long as the liquid taken 


ment 
gargling 
In case 


of doubt, the person who feels he may have swallowed 


into the mouth does not pass into the stomach 


i drop or two should not refrain from receiving Holy 


Communion 
* 
HW hat 
nent , 
lhe 


and act of the will 


ts the 
in Confession 


unportance of the “purpose of amend 
—F. K., Chicago, Ill 
is the serious intention 


purpose of amendment 


not to sin again. This purpose of 
to mortal sins is essential for 


alone 


imendment with respect 


forgiveness. If venial sins are confessed, a pur 


amendment must be made for at least one of 
the It is 


» note that it is the present determination to 


pose of 


them; otherwise confession is sacrilegious. 
important t 
s f confession and not the Jater 
The penitent has fulfilled the 
to 


and is pre 


avoid sin at the time « 


SUCCESS matters 


purpose amendment when he sincerely wishes 


avoid sin, takes effective means to do so, 


pared to endure anv evil rather than offend God. 


* * * * 


} 


taels suffer the pain of sense in hell 
OD, N. ¥ 

and tradition speak so frequently and ex- 
hell that it 
teaching that this is a material ats ct atin 
teaching that this is a material, corporeal, and real fire 


Ont Ipture 


the of is true and correct 


plicithy on fire 


Since the fallen angels and demons are in hell they 


suffer this fire. The words Christ will sav to sinners 
on the day of the Last Judgment: “Depart from me. 
vou accursed, into everlasting fire which was prepared 
for! 


ply t 


he devil and his angels” (Matt. 25, 41) clearly im- 
his. The question arises: “How can a material fire 
torment demons, or human souls before the resurrec- 
tion of the body?” Since the pain of sense is a posi- 
tive punishment inflicted on the damned because of their 


similar to the pain of fire which the 
We know that the 
corporeal fire. We 


spiritual soul can feel on earth? 


demons sutier the torment of fire 


| 
do not fully understand how spiritual substances can be 


tormented by corporeal fire. Perhaps in regard to these 
more tenuous questions it is well to follow the advice 
of Saint John Chrysostom and inquire not how the suf- 


ferings of hell are caused but how to escape them 


In the Gospel read several Sundays ago it was said 
that “Heaven and earth shall pass away.” How to you 
—J.B., N.Y. 


explain these words 


By 


present universe consisting of the earth and the 


“heaven and earth’ Our Divine Savior means 
the 
stars, planets and moon. Since this universe is finite, 
changeable and dependent, it cannot last forever. But 
Christ’s words do not mean that the universe will be 
completely destroyed or annihilated. The words mean 
that the world or universe as it now cxists will have an 
eansing through 


“ 


a 


end and will undergo a change and a cl 
fire. There shall be, as the Apocalypse (21, 1) says, 
new heaven and a new earth.” Very little is known of 
the manner in which this will take place, although the 
Scriptures indicate that it will be through fire. The ma- 
terial universe, being in some way associated with the 
fall of man, will to some degree participate in his glori- 
fication. In questions such as these it is well to heed 


the words of Duns Scotus: “God alone can say what 


the new heaven and the new earth will be. They will 
certainly be best adapted to manifest the goodness of 
It is, therefore, use- 


less to lose ourselves in vain conjectures in a sphere 


God and the glory of the blessed. 


where reason is impotent and Revelation has told us 
little.” 











“Saint Yrancis 
for America --- 


America for 


Saint Yrancis” 


. 


N July 4, 1904, Father Paul James Francis, 
founder of the Society of the Atonement, de 
livered an address at Graymoor, entitled, “St 
uncis for America—America for St. Francis.” It 
was in commemoration of the feast of the dedication of 


Franciscan Churches, which coincided in that veat 
with the dav of the signing of the Declaration of Inde 
dence. The address was printed in the Newburgh 
v's and reprinted in THe Lamp six years later, after 
he entrance of the Societv of the Atonement into the 
Catholic Church. 
\t this critical time when we are endeavoring to es 
hlish a just and durable peace in our disordered hu- 
family, we bring to light once more this valuable 
laim” of Father Paul—that America belongs to St. 
is—in all its patriotic, social and religious force 





e freedom of America and its democratic way of liv 

ing have been purchased at too great a price to run the 

risk of being destroyed by the ever-increasing and 
reatening forces of Socialism and atheistic Commun 

ism, even now proselytizing in our land 

lt is our hope, therefore, that all who read this re 


Father Paul’s address in July 1904, may cap 
the spirit of St. Francis and apply its principles t« 
er lives. Mav thev be imbued with a burning de 
preserve the freedom of America and oppose 
usly all forces which tend to destroy that free- 

so generously established by our forefathers 
What Father Paul had to say in preface to the re 
ntin Tue Lamp can well be said of our own time, 
| so it is quoted here as a fitting introduction to his 
ent exhortation to fellow-Americans to follow in 
ootsteps of the little Poor Man of Assisi, for the 

reater good of their souls and of their nation. 

“To the average American who happens to be non- 


Catholic, and such are in the vast majority, the Catho- 





Father Paul James Francis, S. A. 


(Died February 8, 1940) 


lic Church wears the aspect of a foreign importation, 
tolerated by the government it is true, as indeed all 
religious organizations are, whether Christian, Jewish, 
Mohammedan, or Buddhistic, but after all a religion 
exotic, not indigenous to the soil, alien to the spirit of 
our people, and a real ever-increasing peril to our free 
institutions, 

“Two of the deepest passions of the human breast 

ire patriotism and religion, so that the State, as well as 
our Divine Lord, has practically said to her subjects in 
every age, “He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me.” When, therefore, patriot- 
ism, blindfolded by false religious prejudice, arrays it- 
self against the sweet voke of Catholicity, the quality of 
opposition engendered is the most stubborn and diffi- 
cult to overcome. 
“As far, then, as non-Catholic America is concerned 
this is the main difficulty which confronts the advance- 
ment of the Catholic Church. Our task therefore is a 
plain one, it is somehow to capture the steed of patri- 
otism and make the gallant charger the willing and joy- 
ous yoke-fellow of the true religion of Jesus Christ. 

“To this end Divine Providence has given us an ob- 
ject- lesson, as well as a choice opportunity, by linking 
together the natal day of American civil freedom and 
the festival of the Franciscan Institute. What the in- 
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fluence of St 


of Ireland and the [rish people, the name and spirit of 


Patrick has been in shaping the destinies 


St. Francis may and ought to become more and more 
in both the religious and the political destiny of the 
American people. 

“Already his cult has taken deep root in the heart 
and imagination of our Protestant fellow-citizens 
Wearing his holy habit, while passing through Wash- 
ington, we once asked a stranger to pay our street car 
He not only did so with the greatest pleasure, 
but breaking forth into a panegyric of the Blessed 
Francis, he exclaimed, ‘He is the Saint of us Protest- 
On another occasion, seated at the table of a 


tare 


ants 
noted socialist writer, we heard him express his enthusi- 
astic admiration for the Poverello of Assisi. To my 
mind,’ he said, ‘St. Francis was the most perfect imi- 
tator of Jesus Christ humanity has yet produced.’ The 
Salvation Army, which has touched the lowest strata 
of the non-Catholic masses of America, as well as Eng- 
land, some years ago published in popular form, a life 
of the Seraphic Saint, calling him ‘Brother Francis,’ 
because they recognized the brother of the birds and 
the rabbits as their brother too. 

“Every student of political economy, who has his eye 
upon the trend of democratic ideas, cannot fail to ob- 
serve how social questions of every sort are forcing 
themselves to the front and how the apostles of a So- 
cialism, more agnostic than theistic, . . . more destruct- 
ive than constructive, at loggerheads with the Ameri- 
can constitution and essentially anti-Catholic, are gain- 
ing converts by leaps and bounds and saturating the 
popular imagination with their plausible theories and 
half-truths. It is not enough for Catholic pastors to 
warn their flocks against the prophets of a socialism, 
perilous to their souls and destructive to true political 
independence, but the great Catholic Church herself by 
practice as well as precept must overcome evil with 
good by opposing to the false and heretical socialism 
of our day, the true and beneficent socialism of the 
Sermon on the Mount. After the Founder of our Holy 
Religion Himself, the most successful and magnificent 
exponent of Christian Democracy was St. Francis. It 
might be shown that our national principles of political 
equality are the ripened product of the social gospel he 
first preached in Assisi and afterwards, through the 
Brothers of Penance, propagated through Europe; and 
that the socialism of St. Francis, as reverently taught 
and practiced by the Church he loved and loyally obeyed, 
is the hope and guarantee of future prosperity and hap- 
piness for the American Republic.” 

* * * * 


ry 
1 ie 


» address as given by Father Paul was as follows: 


Fellow Americans: We are assembled here at the 
base of the holy Mount of the Atonement to fittingly 
celebrate a double festival, that of our nation’s liberty 
and the dedication of all Franciscan Churches.* Nor 


SJuly 4, 1904 
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do we believe that this coincidence is accidental, but 
that it has been so ordained of God to emphasize a great 
fact which will be recognized much more in the future 
hy the people of the United States than it has been in 
the past. “What God hath joined together” far be it 
from us to put asunder and thus it is our desire. . . . to 
set forth both historically and prophetically the purpose 
together on the Fourth of July 
the celebration of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence and the dedication of all Franciscan churches. 


of our God in joining 


When we dedicate a church building we dedicate that 
which is the concrete expression of the mightiest insti- 
tution the world has ever known, namely, “the Church 
of the Living God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth.” 
When, therefore, a feast is specially established to cele- 
brate the dedication of all Franciscan churches, we take 
it to stand as much for the whole sublime institute of 
St. Francis as the Declaration of Independence stands 
in the past, present and future for that which sprang 
from it, the American Republic. 

Therefore in harmony with the day we celebrate I 
now announce my theme to be “St. Francis for Amer- 
ica—America for St. Francis.” 

When I claim America for St. Francis, when I de- 
clare it to be part of the dowry God, long before its 
discovery, gave as a promised land to the Patriarch of 
Assisi, I am giving expression to a personal conviction 
which I hope to show is based on something more than 
sentiment. 


His By Right of Discovery 


Our first contention is that America belongs to St. 
Francis and his spiritual children by right of discov- 
ery. Everyone who knows anything of this Western 
Hemisphere, knows that it was discovered by Christo- 
pher Columbus. But what, I seem to hear you ask, has 
that to do with St. Francis of Assisi? Listen and I 
will tell you. 

Columbus was a son of St. Francis—a member of 
that wonderful Third Order, which St. Francis found- 
ed and which has given so many saints to the Church 
and so many great men to the world. He wore not 
only the dress of a Franciscan Tertiary, he was deeply 
imbued with the spirit and faith of the Seraphic patri- 
arch. In a word he was a religious enthusiast, a man 
who believed God had laid upon him a sublime mission 
for the benefit of humanity. In the very name he bore 
he saw the prophecy of his destiny—Christopher meant 
Christ-bearer, Columbus meant a dove, the type of the 
Holy Spirit. Under the inspiration and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit he was to cross the Atlantic and add a 
new world to the empire of Christ. 

When the Franciscan Tertiary first proclaimed his 
God-given mission to the men of his day, they derided 
and laughed him to scorn, as they called St. Francis a 
madman at the first. The wisdom and learning of the 


Spanish capital condemned his proposition as prepos- 
terous, contrary both to Scripture and to science. In 
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the dark hour of his bitter disappointment it was again 
the spirit and faith of St. Francis that saved the mis- 
sion of Columbus from shipwreck. John Perez, Guard- 
ian of the Friars Minor of La Rabida, and Francis of 
Calabria, confessor to Queen Isabella, believed firmly 
in his mission and stood by him. The Catholic Queen 
(herself a Tertiary of St. Francis) imbibed the confi- 
dence of her confessor and provided the navigator with 
three ships and their equipment. 


A Franciscan Crew 


But one difficulty remained. Who could be persuad- 
ed to risk their lives by embarking on so “insane” an en- 
terprise? Once more it was the influence of the Ser- 
aphie Saint which carried the day. It was the Fran- 
ciscan Friars and Tertiaries who rallied to the support 
if Columbus and manned the Santa Maria, the Nina 
and the Pinta. Thus by the will of God three ship- 
loads of Franciscans discovered the New World. 

Most of us are to some degree familiar with the 
trials of Columbus’s faith on that voyage of discovery. 
How that after they had sailed westward until the days 
had lengthened into weeks and weeks had become 
months a mutiny broke out among the sailors and Co- 
lumbus was compelled to promise that if at the expira- 
tion of three days more no land appeared, the ships 
would about face and sail for home. Imagine what 
must have been the mingled hopes and fears of the 
Franciscan navigator as the three days went slowly by 


and still no land appeared. Success and failure, fame 
and disgrace, were cast into the balance and the scales 
trembled in the outstretched hand of fortune. Within 
a few hours’ time Columbus would know his fate, and 
the dream and ambition of his life would be realized, 
or end in bitterest disappointment. How often, fellow 
citizens, is there but a hair’s breadth between success 
and failure in a man’s life. 

It was on the night of October 11 that Columbus 
watching, and no doubt praying, in the forecastle of 
his ship, suddenly saw a light shining out of darkness ; 
nor was that light the creation of a fevered imagina- 
tion. The dawn of dav revealed the shores of an island, 
one of the West Indian group, which they named after 
the Savior, San Salvador. Thus once again we are 
compelled to associate the discovery of America with 
St. Francis of Assisi, for October 11, when Columbus 
hailed the light that shone forth to greet him from these 
western shores, is the octave of St. Francis’ Day. A 
Franciscan then discovered America and he discovered 
it on the octave of St. Francis’ entrance into glory. 


Franciscans the First to Evangelize the New World 


rhe claim of America for St. Francis is still further 
strengthened by the fact that his spiritual sons were the 
pioneer missionaries and settlers of both North and 
South America. It was his friend, Father John Perez, 
who accompanied Columbus and was the first to plant 
the cross and offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass un- 


der Western skies and to administer the first Baptism. 
His image has been wrought in bronze on the doors of 
the capitol at Washington. The first bishop of the 
New World, Garcia da Padilla, was of the Order of 
the Friars Minor. The first martyr for Christ in Amer- 
eci was a French Franciscan, Pére Cousin. 

The Franciscans were the first missionaries not only 
in those portions of North America settled by the Span- 
iards but also along the northern coast discovered by 
Cabot under the English flag. Long before the Puri- 
tan Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock the intrepid 
friar, Le Curon, had evangelized the Hurons and 
preached in the wigwams of the Mohawks. The Fran- 
ciscan, Father Hennepin was the first to explore the 
Great Lakes and gave to Niagara Falls the name of 
St. Anthony. When De Soto discovered the Mississippi 
John of Torres, a Franciscan, was with him. Father 
Antony Margil, O. F. M., evangelized Texas; the Ven- 
erable Junipero Serra founded the famous Franciscan 
Mission, whose buildings are one of the religious monu- 
ments of Southern California. The name of the City 
of the Golden Gate, San Francisco, tells the story of 
Franciscan settlement on the Pacific coast. The Apostle 
of South American missions is St. Francis of Solano. 
“The Sons of St. Francis,” writes Leopold of Cher- 
ance, “were the first to evangelize Mexico, Peru, Para- 
guav, Brazil, Canada, and the whole of the West In- 
dies.” 

“Pursuing to the last their work of deliverance and 
salvation, they were also first, with Juan Suarez and 
Zumarrage, to raise their voices in favor of the Indians 
whom it was sought to reduce to slavery, as along with 
Ximenes, they were the first to protest against that 
hideous traffic called the slave trade.” 

And thus they were the forerunners of the Ameri- 
can Abolitionists whose agitations brought about the 
emancipation of the Negro in the United States. 


The Father of Christian Democracy 


3ut who was it that liberated our forefathers and 
made the Declaration of Independence a possible thing 
in 1776? Back of Lincoln, back of Jefferson and 
Washington, we must re-trace the course of the ever- 
widening river of political liberty, back to the thir- 
teenth centurv we must travel and to the little town of 
Assisi, if we would know and honor the man, who, 
next after Jesus Christ and His Apostles, has been the 
author and fountain source of our national freedom. It 
was the Little Poor Man, St. Francis, who struck the 
shackles of serfdom from our European ancestors, gave 
the death-thrust to feudalism and heralded the dawn of 
Christian democracy. 

The State of the World When Christ Came 

When the Divine Redeemer and Deliverer laid down 

His life upon the Cross to emancipate and save the 


human race, the world evervwhere teemed with slaves. 
In Italy alone there were twenty-one million slaves to 
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less than seven million free men, three to one. Had 
the Declaration of Independence been read in the streets 
of Rome at the beginning of the Christian era with its 
assertion that “all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among these, life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” such sentiments would have been greeted by 
the Romans with derision and scorn. None but free 
men had any rights, the vast majority were only slaves, 
being no more entitled to “life, liberty and the pursuit 
” than the mas- 
ter’s dog or his horse. In 


of happiness 


Not only did all classes 
of citizens flock to hear him until the big church be- 
came too small to hold the vast concourse, but the peo: 
ple were converted both religiously and politically. The 
completion of one church and the rebuilding of another 
was the expression of the former; the proof of their 


did so with marvelous results. 


political conversion is the charter of the commune 
which was signed in the month of November, 1210, by 
the citizens of Assisi assembled in the Hall of Parlia- 
ment. This remarkable document begins “In the name 


of God, Amen,” and decrees 





fact the text of the Roman 
law spoke of “Slaves and 
“His master 
could kill, mutilate, torture, 
chain or 


other animals.” 


imprison him at 
pleasure and with impunity.” 
The Roman lady sitting at 
her toilet held in her hand a 
stiletto to stab the arms of 
her female slaves when they 
displeased her. 

It is the striking 
proofs of the divine mission 
of Christianity that in the 
course of six centuries it al- 


one of 


most abolished this gigantic 
institution of slavery 
throughout the Roman Em- 
pire. But will remem- 
ber how hard our Lord said 


it was for a rich man to enter 


you 





Dark Hour 


Lord, if I once sang hymns of praise to You, 
Recall them now, for now I can not pray. 
Words come, but only syllables I say, 

Nor heart nor mind is in them, only rue. 


Be mindful, Lord, of canticles I sang 
In hours bright when soul was high and glad: 
Pity the spirit drooping lone and sad, 
Lift up the heavy heart where music rang. 


That hour is dark indeed when no songs come 
To cheer the weary traveller at all, 

When sight ahead is covered by a pall, 

And willing lips are thin and stricken dumb. 


Remember, Lord, Who 


And cried for mercy; Lord, remember me. 


knew Gethsemane, 


—Alma Roberts Giordan. 


that henceforth there shall 
be concord and not conflict 
between the majors and the 
minors, the upper and the 
lower classes, of Assisi. Then 
follows the enfranchisement 
of the citizens, who had been 
reduced to the condition of 
serfs. And 
have been a large percentage 
of the population. The Char- 
ter declares them to be uni- 
versally relieved from the 
condition of “liege men” and 


these seem to 


from the service which previ- 
ously had been com- 
pelled to render to the feudal 
lord. In a word, at the 
preaching of St. Francis, 
Assisi anticipated the Decla- 
ration of Inde- 


they 


American 
pendence by 566 years. 








the kingdom of heaven. And 
so in the Church’s struggle 
to give liberty and equal rights to all men she has been 
confronted in every age and after every successive vic 
tory by the counter struggles of the rich and the mighty 
of this world to keep the masses of the people in a 
state of servitude. Thus in the Middle Ages we still 
find the common people attached as serfs to the soil in 
the rural sections of Europe and in the towns and cities 
tyrannized over and heavily taxed by the feudal lords, 
whose castles and fortresses frowned down upon the 
humble abodes of the poor from every lofty eminence 
and commanding site. 

Against this state of social bondage and oppression 
rose up the son of Peter Bernardone, as another John 
the Baptist, in raiment of serge and sackcloth, his food 
the scraps doled out to beggars. 


He Reforms Assisi 


“Charity,” it is often said, “begins at home.” As 
the champion of human liberty and the deliverer of the 
oppressed, St. Francis first reformed Assisi, his native 
town. A few months after the formation of his Order, 
the Friars Minor, the Bishop of Assisi asked the youth- 
ful Apostle of Christ to preach in the Cathedral. He 


His Emancipation Act 


But St. Francis was not satisfied with freeing the 
serfs and giving the franchise to every citizen of his 
beloved Assisi. Like the Divine Master, whom he so 
closely resembled, the world was his field and the great 
Umbrian Saint aimed at nothing short of the emanci- 
pation of the whole human race. 

He saw the masses of the people held as in a vise by 
the feudal lords who kept them in a miserable state of 
subjection and compelled them to shed the blood of 
their fellows in the petty wars which these noblemen 
were perpetually waging, one against the other. 

By a master stroke of inspiration St. Francis founded 
his Third Order, the Brothers of Penance, and by “the 
militia of Jesus Christ” broke the feudal yoke from off 
the neck of the people. All who joined the Third Order 
of St. Francis might take no oath of homage to any 
lord save to the Vicar of Christ, nor could they bear 
arms save in defense of Church and Fatherland. The 
multitudes rushed into it, the Holy See gave them the 
aegis of the Church’s protection, the feudal lords raged 
and protested, but in vain. St. Francis’ great emanci- 
pation act stood like Gibraltar. Christian democracy 
was born. The contagion of holy freedom spread from 
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Italy into Spain and Germany, and France and Eng- 
land. The common people, inspired by the Franciscan 
leal of universal brotherhood, everywhere engaged in 
the struggle to realize more of that liberty “wherewith 
Christ had made us free.” 


On the Throne Whence Lucifer Fell 


St. Francis died at forty-five, but death to such as he 
meant advancement to a position of more commanding 
nfluence. St. Francis from the throne in heaven from 
which Lucifer fell (if what the angel told to Brother 
Pacificus is true, and all Franciscans believe it) still 
lirects the Christian Demos in their onward and up- 
ward march toward the millennial ideal, the realization 
under the rule of Jesus Christ of perfect freedom, of a 
commonwealth as vast as the human race, wherein all 
lations and tribes and kindreds and people shall be 
gathered into one glorious brotherhood under the Scep 
tre of Him, who is “a priest forever, according to the 
der of Melchisedech, King of Salem, that is, King of 
Peace.”’* 

In the progress of Christianity through the course of 
enturies toward the ideal commonwealth, the American 
Republic today marks the furtherest advance yet made 
toward that ideal. America is the Promised Land that 
(iod gave St. Francis, the Seraphic Patriarch, the New 
\braham, when baffled in his efforts to free the peoples 
{ Europe from a despotism entrenched behind the tra- 
itions and customs of centuries, he asked for a new 
vorld in which, with a free hand, he might work out 
the social principles of the Sermon on the Mount. We 
believe that it was in answer to the prayer of St. Fran- 
is that God through the instrumentality of Christo- 
pher Columbus and three shiploads of Franciscans, 
pened the portals of America to the oppressed of 
Europe. 

But, fellow citizens, the struggle of Christ and St. 
rancis to make America the ideal land of liberty, the 
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perfect commonwealth, is by no means fulfilled. It is a 
doubtful question, whether at the present time we are 
not actually receding, losing ground, retiring before 
the enemy, rather than advancing towards the prize of 
our high calling in Christ Jesus as a Christian nation. 

“The love of money, which is the root of all evil” is 
the crying sin of America today. Our continental 
fathers stamped upon the coinage of the Republic “In 
God we trust”; but the men of this generation are mak- 
ing an idol out of those same coins and worshipping 
“the golden calf.” As it was in the age in which St. 
Francis lived, so it is becoming more and more the 
characteristic of the age in which we live, that men are 
forgetting the golden rule in the pursuit of wealth, in 
their godless greed for gain. Witness the present day 
conflict of capital and labor, the bitter battle for the 
mastery between the maiors and the minors, the million- 
aires and the masses. The history of the world from 
the fall of Adam demonstrates that in every struggle 
between the poor man and the rich, where Christ is 
left out, the rich man ultimately wins. 


If anti-Christian Socialism, which God forbid, ever 
prevails in the councils of the American Federation of 
Labor, then capitalism will win and industrial serfdom 
will be the fate of the workingman. 


Perhaps no man now living has such a grasp of the 
social questions of our time as did the late Pope, Leo 
XIII, and he declared the children of St. Francis to be 
“the hope of society and the salvation of the world.” 
If this be true elsewhere it should most be true ot 
America. The maxim of selfish greed is “make your- 
self rich by making the many poor”; the maxim of St. 
Francis was, “make the many rich by making thyself 
poor.” The rise or fall of the Republic depends upon 
which of these two maxims prevail. Glorious Patri- 
arch of the Poor, most like thy Master, help us, and in 
the struggle for God and home and native land this 
will be our battle cry: “St. Francis for America 
America for St. Francis.” 








Do You Know Saint Francis? 


The Little Poor Man of Assisi has a message for everyone in the world today. His times 
were not unlike our own. His example has made it easier for millions of souls to follow Christ. 
Those who want to know more about Saint Francis should read: 


Tale of « Troubadowr 


A popular sketch of a beloved saint by Father Samuel Cummings, S. A. 
Price: TEN CENTS 
Order your copy today from THE GRAYMOOR PRESS, Peekskill, New York 




















“Al River of Paradise” 


By Edward Francis Mohler 


the 
studded 
myriads of 
labored for the 
cause of orthodoxy, giving all their 
mind, their heart and their strength 
to the preservation and propagation 
of God's eternal truths. One of the 
most luminous gems is Saint Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, the Mellifluous 
Doctor, the 
whos 


HE rosarian chronicle of 
Catholic 
jewel-like 


souls 


Church is 
with 


ardent who 


ecclesiastical orator 


eloquence in the cause of 
truth has been likened to “a river of 
Paradise.” The noble Bernard was 
born at Fontaine near Dijon in Bur- 
gundy in the year 1090 or 1091 into 
a large family whose mother thought 
enough of her children to 


instead of 


nurse 


them herself 


turning 
A lad of the 


n 
would be educated at court 


them over to a 


nobility 


lurse 
for the uses of chivalry. Bernard 
had some of that training but he had 
discerned a higher purpose in life 
which could not be satisfied by the 
glittering panoply and romantic vo 
cation of knighthood. He wanted to 
be a warrior for Christ, dedicated to 
the service of truth, mysticism, pen 
ance and abnegation. To the sound- 
ing trumpets in the lists the protag- 
onist of orthodoxy turned a deaf 
With four of his brothers and 
a company of friends he withdrew 
from the ordinary concerns of life 


for a period of six months. 
) 


ear 


In si- 
ence and prayer the members of the 
band made up their minds about the 
comparative values of the temporal 
and the spiritual, the earthly and the 
heavenly 

In 1113 Bernard became a monk 
He 


the 


of Citeaux founded a new 


monastery of Cistercians in 
Champaign and the brethren quick- 
ly called him to the post of abbot. 
From that moment until his death in 
1153 Bernard gave all his days and 
most of his nights to a personal ex 
life; to 


writing 


emplification of the holy 


constant preaching and 


about inner God's 


meaning of 


Word which in its piercing perfec- 
tion can be revealed only to the 
strongest souls; to a defense of or- 
thodoxy against the cleverness of 
men’s minds when they advocated 
the worship of the human intellect; 
to the reform of clerical and monas- 
tic life; to the preaching of Cru 
sades; to advising the world’s lead- 
ers publicly and privately as to their 
responsibilities God 
man; to the propagation of monasti 


before and 
cism by the founding of one hun 
dred and sixty-three Cistercian cen 
ters; to the preservation of peace 
within the Church even to the use 
of the 
manipulation 


world’s methods, political 

If we think of Bernard as a spir 
itual that he 
never knew a moment in his monas- 


athlete we may sav 
tic lite when he was not in superb 
condition for the many 
had undertaken. He prayed, he 
fasted, he denied himself, he medi- 
tated, he studied the clean works of 
nature that he might come nearer to 
the Cleanness Who made them. As 
lesser mortals like ourselves know, 
he who had preached and practiced 
so much might have fallen before 
the pride of his achievements. 
When that danger threatened, for 
example after Bernard had fasted 
and denied his body to the point of 
emaciation, he submitted to the di- 
rection of a superior who ordered 
that Bernard for his 
should obey the suggestions of the 
brethren assigned to him for that 
purpose. Bernard was proud of the 
service to which he had dedicated 
himself. 


works he 


own Ti rd 


: 
gr 


He was never proud of 
what he had done in that service. 
sernard had little use for sleep. 
It softened the body and left so few 
hours for the Lord’s business. He 
spoke of death as the Chinese do, 
as a kind of death and in death there 
is no activity. He esteemed food of 
such little value that he neglected to 
eat when at table. If he did eat he 


tell which was meat 
or which drink. 


could scarcely 
Oil or wine, meat 
or bread—it was all the same. He 
partook of water with relish, ad- 
mitting that he liked the taste and 
the his throat. The 
activities of the years drained away 
Bernard’s strength. 


coolness on 


His continued 
penances interfered with the fulfill- 
ment of some important projects. 
tells the par- 
ticulars which Lord Calon de Fon- 


Etienne de Bourbon 
larns l’s rr: ] > } we Cr - 
Jernard’s grand-nephew con 
King Louis VII of 


visit to 


taine, 
fided 
France paid a 


to him. 
Clairvaux, 
drawn by the fame of the establish- 
ment and the piety of Bernard. His 
to be edified but in- 


mayestv came 


stead he was scandalized. The saint 
was now an old man spending his 
The king 
Those who 


days in the infirmary. 
sent him a gift of fish 
delivered the king’s favors reported 
that the monk had 
seated before a dish of 


been found 


fine roast 
The king had to see for 
He repeated what his ser- 
vants had reported. Bernard ex- 
that had been 
strong he had whipped his body in- 
to subjection by fasting and denial. 
In time his strength suffered and 
his activities were curtailed. Then 
his superior had ordered him to 
abandon the denials of his own 
choice and eat what he was told to 
It need not be told but Ber- 
nard obeyed as he had asked others 
to obey. 

Alan, Bishop of Auxerre and a 
contemporary of Saint 
tells in his “Life”? what 
looked like. 
sessed the grace which might be ex- 
pected in one of noble birth but it 
possessed in something 
more pleasing than personal or phys- 
ical charm. It has a certain ether- 
ial, spiritual glamour as though the 
precious essences of the soul were 
gently oozing through the skin and 
setting up a pearly patina there. The 


capon! 
himself. 


plained when he 


eat! 


Jernard, 
the saint 
Bernard’s body pos- 


addition 








eat 
eat 
He 
id- 
ind 
‘he 
ray 
1ed 


ill- 


ar- 
yn- 
yn- 
of 
1X, 
sh- 
lis 
in- 
int 
his 


ing 
‘ho 
ted 
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vy 


of the ascetic was thin to a 
rprising degree, yet the skin was 
esh and clear and the cheekbones 

were tinted with a delicate pink. 
[he Bishop of Auxerre explained 
this contrast in Bernard by suggest- 
ing that whereas in most of the hu- 
man kind the flesh lusts against the 
spirit; in the saint’s case the spirit 
lusted against the flesh. 

The vigorous fighter is often mis- 
understood. He may win causes 
but lose friends. The vanquished 
and the less courageous may speak 
spitefully of him, call him an extro- 
vert, inconsiderate of others. Ber- 
nard was a fighter, vet he gave due 
consideration to the lesser abilities 
of the ordinary man. His ideals for 
the spiritual life were high, highest 

f all for himself. He would not 
apply the stringent norm by which 
he lived to weaker men. He used 
the sympathy of old Saint Benedict. 
In chapter forty of his “Rule” he 
reminded the brethren that every 
man had his gift from God. Each 
was to use his own and not expect 
the same excellence from another. 
rherefore even he, Bernard—great 
and magnificent as he was before 
God and man, would be hesitant 
about a too close prescribing for the 
daily needs of his congregation. He 
that could do more was encouraged 
to do more; he that could do less 
should do less. He who could not 
determine what was best for him 
should seek out the Prior’s choice. 
When the best could not be pro- 
vided for the brethren because of 
the necessitousness of the monas- 
tery, the men of God in humility 
and gladness would accept what was 
offered. In no case would they 
murmur 

Saint Bernard stressed the power 
of the pravers of the innocent. He 
thought of the sinless as storming 
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the throne of God and achieving far 
more than those who deemed them- 
selves important. Jacques de Vitry 
tells a delightful story. Bernard 
was traveling with his brethren. 
They came to a field in which some 
shepherd boys were watching their 
flocks. The work was simple, 
humble but quite necessary in the 
rural civilization of that day. The 
saint stopped and made a point for 
his companions. He asked that they 
all greet the boys so that in return 
the innocent might wish them well 
and bless them. Then, he concluded, 
the company might go on its way 
easy in mind because it bore with it 
the prayers of the innocent. 


Saint Bernard was both a mystic 
and a practical soul, hence truly of 
the Middle Ages which made a busi- 
ness of going to heaven. The Pa- 
pacy asked its best preacher to urge 
a crusade on the people of France, 
to stir the flagging zeal of Catholic 
life. Bernard wrought wonderfully 
well. Towns and castles were aban- 
doned. The Catholics of Western 
Europe surged forth to conquer for 
Christ. In this one instance Ber- 
nard saw more than the reality and 
overestimated the strength of the 
ordinary man. When the Crusade 
failed he was crushed. Like Joan 
of Arc he was never the same there- 
after. He died in 1153 and was 
canonized in 1174. Someone has 
said that Saint Bernard bore the 
twelfth century on his shoulders 
and not without much suffering. 


Martin Luther who had precious 
little love for monasticism, found 
that he could not pass over the life 
of Saint Bernard without a favor- 
able comment. He said that if there 
had ever been a holy and God-fear- 
ing monk it was Saint Bernard. A 
considerable array of Bernard’s 


writings has come down to us. They 
arouse our interest by making us 
wonder how he could have accomp- 
lished so much with the pen when 
his heart, his body and his mind 
were constantly active. We have 
439 of his letters, 340 of his ser- 
mons and 12 theological treatises. 
We must not omit his human and 
moving hymns, “Jesus, the Very 
Thought of Thee” and “O, Sacred 
Head, Now Wounded”; or the ef- 
fective “Memorare,” attributed to 
him and popularized by Claude Ber- 
nard in the seventeenth century. 


In the furious match with the 
brilliant Abelard, Saint Bernard 
took the position that man’s mind is 
a wondrous instrument but limited 
in dealing with an infinite God. The 
mind in such cases, as God had 
shown through His revelation, need- 
ed Faith which would step in and 
supply, on the unchanging word of 
God, what reason could not attain of 
itself. Faith does not deny or limit 
reason but supplements it and ex- 
tends it into a special field which it 
could not reach otherwise. Saint 

Sernard was many excellences in 
one man—a man of faith, of practi- 
cal cast of mind, of poetic tempera- 
ment, of tremendous deeds; a cham- 
pion of orthodoxy when the first 
glimmerings of an undermining 
power were showing in the Church. 
He worked in an age which under- 
stood him better than any subse- 
quent age. “A river of Paradise” 
he truly was and from him in great 
torrents flowed the teachings of the 
Savior, nourishing the souls of his 
time and the souls which have fol- 
lowed. He is a rare intellect who is 
both heart and mind; attack and de- 
fense; monastic and traveler about 
the world; contemplative, vocal, 
active, poetic—a genius of the spirit. 
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What is the Mass? 


By Theodore 2. Pp. Vermilye 


Introduction: What is the Mass? What other names has it? Why is the Eu- 
charist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest-Victim? Who shares His Priesthood? What 
is the "Priesthood of the Laity”? Who offers sacrifice, and why? What is the Mis- 
sal? Why “Pray the Mass’? What is the Liturgical Life? Why “Live the Mass”? 
These are serious and important questions, affecting the life of every Catholic. They 
deserve clear and careful answers. In an effort to supply complete answers, scholars 
have written many volumes. The study of these works, fascinating as it is, requires 
much time. Most people, lacking leisure for study, are deprived of knowledge vital 
to an intelligent and active participation in the life of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
In this series of twelve articles, of which this is the second, a few of the answers will 
be given in “capsule” form. The author will gladly supply reading lists to inter- 
ested persons, and will be happy to discuss related questions by letter. Address him 
in care of The Lamp, enclosing a three cent stamp for return. 


UR Lord Jesus Christ, the 

day before He suffered, 

took bread into “His holy 
and venerable hands, and having 
raised His eyes to heaven, unto 
Thee, O God, His Father almighty, 
giving thanks to Thee, He blessed, 
broke it, and gave it to His dis- 
ciples, saying: “Take ye and eat 
of this, for this is My Body”. In 
like manner, when supper was 
ended, taking also this goodly chal- 
ice into His holy and _ venerable 
hands, again giving thanks to Thee, 
He blessed, and gave it to His dis- 
ciples, saying: ‘Take ye all, and 
drink of this, for this is the chalice 
of My Blood of the new and eternal 
covenant (the mystery of faith) 
which shall be shed for you and for 
many, unto the remission of. sins. 
Do this, as oft as ye shall do it, in 
memory of Me.” 

Here, in the age-old text of the 
Roman Missal, is the heart of the 
matter. These words of the eternal 
Son embody the essence of our 
worship of the eternal Father 


as, 


through Christ our Lord’. This 
is the “service of our worship” in 
which heaven touches earth, human- 
ity is penetrated by and fused with 
divinity. Here and now the all- 
holy, all-sufficient, sacrificial, re- 
demptive life and death of Jesus 


ey 


Christ is “re-presented”: that is, 
“again made present.” Present 
in eternity “before the face of 
God’s divine majesty” upon the 
heavenly altar, that our corporate 
and social ‘‘at-one-ment” with the 
Father may be accomplished and 
perfected “by Him” with Whom we 
have been unified. This is the Mass. 
By definition, the Mass is the 
unbloody Sacrifice of the Altar, 
wherein the Church (the Mystical 
Body of Christ) offers to God the 
Father, in a sacramental and mys- 
tical (but true and actual) manner, 
the one perfect Sacrifice offered by 
Jesus Christ in a bloody manner, 
upon the Cross. The Sacrifice of 
the Mass derives all of its power 
and efficacy from the Sacrifice of 
the Cross. It is not a repetition of 
Christ’s Sacrifice, nor a_ sacrifice 
separate from that of the Cross. It 
is one and the same sacrificial act, 
prolonged in time, localized in space. 
As the Sacrifice is the same, so is 
its material: the Body, Blood, Soul 
and Divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, “made flesh by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary”, perfect 
God and perfect Man; God-Man. 
Holy Mass then is the offering 
and pleading of the “one, true, 
pure, immortal Sacrifice” of the 
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world’s history. It is the complete 
and perfect oblation of the life, 
death, will, intention, love and 
adoration—the entire being—of the 
one sinless, complete and perfect 
Man, our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. That oblation was “the only 
offering perfect in God’s eyes”; the 
only offering capable of satisfying 
the justice of God, remitting the 
sins of men, reconciling men with 
God. The Cross has been called 
“the almighty fulcrum on which the 
world of men was lifted from its 
state of sin into a condition of 
rectitude and justice”. Holy Mass 
may well be called the irresistable 
force exerted upon that fulcrum, 
through which the compelling love 
of the adorable Trinity is enabled, 
nay compelled, to operate in men. 
In Baptism vou were, in Saint 
Paul’s words, “buried with Christ 
and raised with Christ”. You then 
put off the sinfulness of self and 
“put on Christ”; become a “member 
of Christ’: that is, a living, func 
tioning cell of His Mystical Body 
Secause you have been made one 
with Him in life, death, will, inten- 
tion, love and adoration, the Mass 
is also your oblation of your entire 
being; your own _ self-sacrifice. 
When, in Baptism, your imperfec- 
tions were re-clothed in Christ’s 
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perfections, you became a “new 
n’. a “child of God”, a co-heir 
ternal life with your blood- Designated Door 
brother, the eternal Son of God. 
\\ Him, you co-offer His per- Meditation Before a Picture of the Sacred Heart 
aes Gs cee . I kneel in rapture while those quiet eyes, 
és : a Look down with silent eloquence of Peace, 
x approved, effective, right And suddenly I find a sweet release, 
pleasing in every Way As calm as evening in the sunset skies, 
and with Him, and in As sure as graceful wing of bird that flies 
To golden lands, when songs of roses cease. | 
: these teachings of the Catho- No longer do the notes seem out of tune, 
herchs ‘one Genel emer Land's I enter here a white tranquility, | 
hs And find a place of melody—a boon, 
the Last Supper. _How A shield against the heart’s so dark despair, 
can His loving invitation: lake This Designated Door of utter grace, 
eat, drink, for this is My That leads to vistas of ascending stair, 
\lv Blood” mean all that has Mounting in gleaming, candle-lighted space, 
tlined above? How can we And there I meet a Presence—face to face. 
v that Jesus instituted an all- aint. thins Wilaed 
EI mwertul Sacrifice-Sacrament? The 
I institution offer us an en- 
of our spiritual life but 
full meaning of Christ’s 
when taken apart from Before the Crucifixion even the we must turn from ourselves and 
plete ‘ich follows. They have for Apostles did not fully understand center our beings in Christ, His 
life, directive force, no definite the mind of Christ. Saint Paul, memory, His all-enfolding love. In 
and - We must consider our writing after the truth was mani- the Mass we commemorate His 
the subsequent command: “Do fested to them, expressed it thus: whole life but above all we call to 
‘fect memory of Me”, which sup- “As often as you eat this Bread mind the consummation of that life, 
esus he kev to the mysterious, di- and drink this Chalice, you show the moment of His death. His mis- 
only urposes for us. And it must forth the DeatH of the Lord’. sion in life, in death and now is to 
the nin the light of the approach- From the words of institution, we lead us to His Father and ours; 
ying ¢ Crucifixion and death of its had thought the Mystery to be for “that the world may know that I 
the \whor. The Supper looked for- us. In the light of Christ’s com- love the Father, and that I do the 
with to the Cross, as the Mass looks mand, the direction changes; is will of the Father”. The link be- 
illed s to the Cross. What was begun turned by Him toward Himself. It tween the Father and ourselves is 
the n the Cenacle, was completed on is for Him, according to His inten- our unification with Christ, brought 
| its Golgotha, is forever pleaded, ap- tion, that we must “Do, Eat, Drink”. about through Japtism and the 
of sled and partaken of at the Altar. The Mass is a memorial, com- Eucharist. Holy Mass is offered 
lass Supper, the Crucifixion and the memorating a definite act of Jesus to glorify God the Holy Trinity 
able are one and inseparable. Christ. In order to participate in it, and to redeem our souls. 
‘um, . 
love & 
led, WILL YOU NOT HELP THE WORK? 
n. 
aint : 
irist | We are anxious to build up the circulation of THE LAMP. It can be done easily if each present subscriber 
‘hen will cooperate by asking one or more friends to subscribe. The subscription is but $1.00 a year and brings in return: 
and —Twelve issues of an interesting Catholic Monthly Magazine devoted to Church Unity and Missions. 
iber —A remembrance in over Three Thousand Holy Masses offered yearly by poor Missionary Priests for all subscribers 
inc- and benefactors of the Missions. 
bdy —The spiritual graces flowing from the charitable act of helping to support and educate poor young men, studying 
one | for the priesthood so they may one day go forth to preach the Gospel of Salvation as Eranciscan Priests of the 
a Atonement. | 
ide Send subscription by money order, registered letter or check to: 
fice. THE LAMP 
fec- Peekskill, New York | 
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Gor Rent: Rear Garden Cottage 


By Marilyn MecGlaughlin 


ISTLESSLY, Margaret 
dropped the frilly little satin 
cap she had been stitching. A 
ribbon for this one, and for 
the next tiny sacque she sewed, a 
pink. Norman had laughed when 
she’d told him you couldn’t go 
wrong with that system: first a pink, 
then a blue. It was wonderful, the 
way they used to laugh. That 
apartment they wanted was going 
to turn up the very next day. They 
hadn’t even bothered, at first, to un- 
pack more than bag in the 
cramped hotel Until they 
found that the apartment wasn’t go- 


blue 


one 


room. 


ing to turn up the next day—or even 
the day after. 

Margaret stared thoughtfully out 
the window at the now-familiar 
blank brick wall of the bottling 
works on the lot next to the Colum- 
bia Hotel. One story lower a white 
sign painted on the brick wall read 
in five-foot letters: Zestful, Zippy 
Cola. 
tervals, 


Systematically, at regular in- 

she could hear a metallic 
clash as set-up bottles were capped. 

“Temporarily, mother, room 301 
of the Columbia Hotel is home un- 
til Norman can find us a place to 
live. ” She had tried to seem 
cheerful in those letters home, but 
uncannily, her mother had read be- 
tween the lines. She seemed to 
know all about the heartbreaking 
weeks Norman had spent going over 
Santa Barbara with a fine-tooth 
comb, of the hours they had sat on 
steps, waited in lines, answered ads, 
only to hear the disheartening 
words: “Sorry, but the place is 
taken.” Yes, her mother must have 
guessed, because yesterday her tele- 
gram had “Come back to 
Worcester at once. My grandchild 
is not going to live in the corner of 
a hotel room. Mother.” 

“It’s 


come: 


your mother who should 


Norman had said when 
he read the wire. That settled that 

for him. But Margaret secretly 
perhaps her mother 
And it bothered her, 
mother so 


come here,” 


wondered if 
wasn’t right. 
having her worried. 
Mother, so eager to help, rattling 
around in that big house in Worces- 
ter, Ohio. There would be plenty 
of room for all of them there. 

“Not only is my job here,” Nor- 
man pointed out, as though he had 
read her disloyal thought. “But 
Santa Barbara with its ocean air 
would do wonders for your moth- 
er’s asthma. And she’ll never for- 
give you if she isn’t on the spot 
when the baby comes.” 

“Yes, if only we had a place for 
her to come to,” had 
not feeling grateful 
and pleased, this once, that Norman 
was like a real son to her mother. 

That was where the matter had 
been dropped last evening. But as 
she reread the telegram and put it 
aside again, almost instinctively 
Margaret glanced at her watch. 
After 5:00, when she knew Nor- 
man was dashing out of the office, 


Margaret 


sighed, even 


the day’s work done, she really be- 
gan to live. Maybe, tonight, he 
would have a new “lead.” She knew 
he hated to disappoint her, when 
every evening she looked forward 
so eagerly to seeing him, her hopes 
high, but still, every evening she 
couldn’t put down the exciting feel- 
ing that perhaps tonight was_ the 
night. It was 5:00 now, so she 
sprang gathering the sewing 
from the bed and tucking it in her 
sewing box, fluffing her hair and 
barely touching her lips with the 
coral lipstick Norman liked best. 
Norman burst in, hugged her ex- 
uberantly and commanded: 
vour hat, honey. 


up, 


“Grab 
You're going to 
take a look at our future abode !” 


“You mean it may be ours if we 
get there first!” she rejoined, laugh- 
ing, but diving at the same time into 
the closet for her most becoming 
hat. 

“However did you do it?” she 
asked incredulously, as she paused 
briefly before the mirror to adjust 
the impertinent bit of flowers and 
veiling over one blue eye. 

“I’m not the Ledger's 
porter for nothing,” 
with a grin. 


star re- 
Norman said 
That was all she could 
get out of him. 

He pulled her downstairs by the 
hand and once outside, they piled in- 
to their battered ’32 Ford, atfection- 
ately termed La La 
Rhumba got under way with an ex- 
pectant clanging, as th@fgh it knew 
it was important, too, in its way, and 
they jolted over the railroad tracks 
and past the ugly bottling works 
and the drainage ditch which sea- 
gulls swooped down to investigate. 

“T’ll admit — now — that the Co- 
lumbia Hotel isn’t, strictly speaking, 
the beauty spot of Santa Barbara,” 
Margaret laughed 

At first they had joked about the 
bed that never got made, at cajoling 


Rhumba. 


clean sheets from the reluctant desk 
clerk, at taking a walk down the hall 
for a bath, at the persistent bottling 
works next Now Norman 
admitted, relieved: “I could just see 
us installing your mother in Room 
303, next door.” 

“And me checking out some night 
around midnight to go over to the 
hospital !” 

“Maybe we'd better not get too 
cocky before we find out if it’s one 
of these no-children, no-pets propo- 
sitions.” 


door. 


“Oh, darling, I forgot. Just be- 


cause I think it’s wonderful we’re 
having a baby, I think evervone else 
thinks it’s wonderful, too!” 
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“Il understand,” Mr. Simmons smiled. 


“Whereas some landlords con- 
sider their woodwork far more im- 
portant,” Norman said dryly. 

“As it our baby will hurt wood- 
work!” Margaret scoffed. “But just 
what does the ad say?” 

Norman dug in his vest pocket 
and handed her a crumpled bit of 
paper. Margaret read it eagerly: 

“For Rent—Rear garden cottage. 
$25 a month. Turn right on Willo- 
mere Road, stop at swinging iron 
ship.” 

“It sounds beautifully rustic,” 
Margaret said and then glancing up, 
“It is beautifully rustic out here!” 

(hey had passed the Old Mission 
surveving the town proudly from 
the top of its hill, and now La 
Khumba was diving down into Mis- 
sion Canyon, where weeping willows 
leaned gracefully across the creek. 
Norman turned into a rutted road 


“And I hope the new addition—when he arrives—approves of the play-yard. 


Come around on this side of the patio.” 


where here and there tiled roofed 
houses slept quietly under redwoods 
and eucalyptus. He pulled up to a 
curved gate, flanked by two wheels. 
A small wrought iron ship swung on 
a chain from the lowest limb of the 
huge fig tree that guarded the gate. 
Four white cottages placed at odd 
angles about a courtyard were al- 
most hidden by thick foliage. The 
old Mission creek gurgled along un- 
der a rocky bluff. 

“This must be it,” Norman an- 
nounced, as he helped her alight. 
“And maybe, just to be on the safe 
side, we'd better assure the powers 
that be that we have no children and 
no pets.” 

‘But Norman, that’s prevaricat- 
ing, to say the least!” Margaret 
sputtered, but he was already drag- 
ging her toward the stoop of the 
nearest dollhouse. 


“Then we'll get a long-term lease 
on room 301, complete with the 
view of that Zippy Cola sign,” Nor- 
man hissed ominously. But he 
could say no more, because a man 
was answering their knock. With 
his kindly blue eyes behind the old- 
fashioned _ steel-rimmed_ spectacles, 
he didn’t look much like the Ogre 
Landlord of their imagination. 

“T certainly didn’t expect such 
fast action on my ad,” he said, mild- 
ly startled. “However did ye do it?” 


“Tt was nothing.” Norman gazed 
modestly at the ground. “I’m on 
the Ledger, and one of my pals in 
the pressroom ran me off a galley 
proof of tomorrow morning’s ads.” 

“There! Isn’t he wonderful!” 
Margaret cried admiringly. So that 
was what he had been looking so 
smug about! And that ad she had 
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read on the way over, that had been 
a galley proof! 
Mr. Simmons 
tively. “So it will be hours before 
I’m the 
house-hunting public, eh?” 


beamed apprecia- 


bombarded _ by general 


“T certainly hope so,’” Norman 
said fervently 
Mr. turned back into 


his living room and groped through 


Simmons 


a heavy keyring hung from a peg, 
nailed to the lintel. Margaret 
couldn't resist gazing around at the 
snug little room with its bowed win- 
dow, model fourmaster suspended 
from a chain fastened in a ceiling 
the South Island 


and rows of nautical 


beam, and Sea 
souvenirs 
books that filled a whole wall. 

“Do 


varet 


you Mar- 


ventured to ask, warming to 


live all alone?” 


the stocky, quizzical o'd man im 
mediately. 

“Ves thinking 
retired from the sea, [ll lav 
vards on that.” 

“Why. ves—” 

“No. | 


sea,’ he explained cheerfully as he 


And ve’'re I’m 


me hal 


alwavs wanted to go to 
led them across the courtyard. “But 
I never yot to So TI do it by proxy.” 

‘A good Norman 
mented. Margaret noticed he had 


idea,” com- 
his fingers crossed. He was prob- 
ably that old 
weren't too fond of children 


hac helors 
Well, 


a lie to get 


thinking 


she wasn't going to tell 
the place, no matter how badlv they 
needed it 

“(Of course, this garden cottage 1s 
no bigger than a shoebox, but if vou 
want it—"" Mr. Simmons explained. 
it!’ Norman 
claimed, as if Mr. Simmons had just 


“If we want ex- 
doubted his sanity 

‘Oh, it’s perfect!” Margaret ex 
claimed the minute she set eves on 
the low swinging gate that opened 
into a tiny flagstone patio. A lo 
cust tree twisted upward in one cor- 
ner of the patio, 


Mr. Simmons might have called 
the place a “shoebox,” but to a girl 
who had spent weeks in a cramped 
hotel room overlooking a pop bottl- 
ing concern it was spacious. Mar- 
garet adored the high, many-paned 
windows in all the rooms, the min- 
iscule bathroom that could be 
cleaned with two flicks of a wash- 
cloth, and she itched to get a pan of 
haking powder into the oven of the 
tiny kitchen There was an 
alcove in the bedroom, and already 


range. 


Margaret was visualizing the bas- 
She have 
gingham draped to 


sinette there would 


flounced — blue 
draw, and there would just be room 
for the tiny maple bureau in this 
improvised “nursery.” 

“We can move in just as soon as 
we bring over our bags and suitcase 
from the Columbia,’”’ Norman 
telling Mr 


matter-of-fact business-like tone. 


was 


Simmons in his most 


“There’s just one little thing- -” 
Mr. Simmons hesitated as he pulled 
the lease out of his vest 

Norman gulped and then Mar- 
“Oh, of 
children or 


garet heard him sav gliblv: 
course, we have no 


net 


ets 
echoed 
was the truth! 
Mr 


sounded genuinely regretful 


no pets,” Margaret 


feebly. That, at least, 
Simmons 
“You 
I never rent to anvone with- 
children. It 
well, Mi S 
rest her soul 
dren, but the Ls 


them to us, so we 


“Oh, | am sorry 


began because, 
and | (sod 


alwavs wanted chil- 


Simmons 


rd never saw fit to 
had ‘em — 


sive 
hy proxy. Same as my seagoing.” 
He chuckled, apologetically. 


“You 
} 


have a baby?" Norman asked slow- 
1 


don't rent unless we 
,as though trying to digest a very 
unusual fact in a very short space 
of time Mr 
had 
man, as landlords went 


“But Mr 


Simmons certainly 


turned out to be an unusual 


Simmons, vou see,” 


CRD ARBE? 


Margaret burst out, “We are hav- 
ing a baby. Norman just thought 
that because you were a landlord— 
Well, it seemed as if all the apart- 
ments had to go to couples who had 
no children and no pets, so we de- 
( ided- —_ 

“We just have to have the rear 
garden cottage!”” Norman said des- 
“I’m sorry I fibbed, Mr 
did it 
and her mother and our baby.” 
Mr 
“And I hope the new ad 


perately. 
Simmons. | for Margaret 
“I understand,” Simmons 
smiled. 
dition when he arrives - 


ap- 


proves of the play-vard. Come 
around on this side of the patio.” 
He led them 


ground near the creek, where one 


into a small play- 
voung rocket pilot was swooping 
down the sliding board, hands first, 
and two smaller tots were busy with 
buckets and scoops in the sandpile 
\nd in an enclosed pen staked out 
on the grass, a baby was tumbling 
and gurgling. 

“Tt's 
breathed. ‘“Aren’t they adorable?” 

“And _ healthy 
Mr 
he had a stake in that. 


wonderful!’’ Margaret 


and happy, too,” 
Simmons said proudly, as if 
“With a 
new one, of course, you can pull the 
carriage out here in a shady spot 


ind let him get a little sun every 


day.” 
“1 don’t 


vou—" But 


thank 
knew th 
thanks, 


look of confident hap- 


know how. to 
Margaret 
Mr. Simmons wanted no 
just the new 
piness that he had given them 

“One stop before we get to the 
Columbia,” Norman said when the 
had piled into La Rhumba again 

“Where?” 

“At 


course 


Western Union, of 
Didn't vou see that beautt- 


ful daybed in our living room that 


the 


for a nice wide bed 
for vour mother? If we 


will open out 
wire to- 
day, she should get here just 
time for the great event.” 
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At the end of many a rainbow 


ryou Go To the end of a rainbow, so the 
fairy tales sav. vou ll find a pot of vold 
Of course no grownup believes this But 
it’s surprising low mans people hbeheve 


What amounts to the same thing. 


That ts. many of us have a dreamy no- 
tion that somewhere, sometime, we ll come 
upon a yoo deal of mones We vo along 
from day to day, spending nearly all we 
make, and believing that somehow our fi 
nancial future will take care of itself, 

Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow -chas 
Ing isamuch more apt to make vou wind up 
behind the emght ball than witha pot of gold 

When vou come right down tort, the onby 
sure-fire way the average man can plan 
financial security for himself and lias fanmiats 


is through saving—and saving regular 


One of the soundest, most convenient ways 
fir ware y by buying he SS. Sarings Bonds 


through the Payroll Plan 
Dhese bonds are the safest in the world, 
They mount up fast. And in just 10 vears, 
they pay vou S4 for every &3 vou put in, 
Sooismtoit just plain common sense to 
buy every Ul OS. Savings Bond you can 
possibly alford ? 
P.S. You can buy U 


au bank or post office, too. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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